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The  Keynoter 


Editor  Message 


F'ust  off.  I  must  correct  an  error  in  the  last  issue.  The  othemise  excellent  article  by  Steve  Baxley  on 
the  Red  Scare  of  1919  in  the  Summer  1998  issue  referred  to  the  IWW  as  the  International  Workers  of  the 
World.  That  is  not  only  inaccurate,  it's  redundant.  The  IWW  stands,  of  course,  for  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  Thanks  to  the  several  APIC  members  who  wrote  in  about  that.  Dr.  Ed  Sullivan 
added  that  the  Red  Scare  of  1919  was  not  the  first  such  outburst  of  paranoia,  as  a  similar  Red  Scare 
appeared  in  the  1870's. 

Tinning  to  the  current  special  issue  on  the  campaign  material  of  James  M.  Cox,  this  is  the  result  of 
man\  peoples"  labor.  First  and  foremost,  Robert  Fratkin  was  the  driving  force  behind  this  project.  Not 
only  did  he  have  the  initial  idea,  he  made  the  contacts  with  Cox  Enterprises  that  gave  The  Keynoter 
access  to  what  must  currently  be  the  most  impressive  collection  of  any  single  candidate's  material  in  the 
world.  Fratkin  also  tracked  down  most  of  the  other  material  from  the  collections  of  APIC  members. 
Lynda  Stewart  at  Cox  Enterprises  opened  the  doors  and  provided  complete  cooperation  and  diverse 
assistance  despite  the  demands  of  her  normal  professional  schedule.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  material 
pictured  in  this  issue  is  from  the  Cox  Enterprises  collection. 

Additional  items  came  from  several  APIC  members.  Frank  Chen-y  had  a  wonderful  array  of  Cox  items 
that  added  much  to  the  issue.  As  always,  Ted  Hake's  books  had  material  unavailable  elsewhere. 
Likewise,  the  work  of  Roger  Fischer,  Edmund  Sullivan  and  David  Frent  yielded  additional  important 
illustrations.  Auction  photos  from  Tom  Slater  and  AI  Anderson  provided  even  more  items.  Good 
fortime  placed  me  at  the  recent  Indianapolis  APIC  show  when  a  pre\aously  unknown  Cox/Roosevelt 
jugate  window  decal  [see  page  33]  appeared  and  was  auctioned  on  the  bourse  floor  for  $4,500.  Wlien  I 
asked  winner  Tom  Huston  if  I  could  copy  it  for  this  issue,  he  handed  it  to  me  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  That  open  sharing  (only  minutes  after  paying  $4,500  for  the  item)  is  one  of  those  things  that 
make  collecting  Political  Americana  such  a  pleasure. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  material  is  found  on  page  31.  APIC  member  Gary  Cohen  found  two 
previously  unknown  Cox/Roosevelt  items  including  a  newly  discovered  Cox/Roosevelt  jugate  button 
from  the  collection  of  Steven  Cohen.  Another  key  piece  is  the  League  of  Nations  button  on  page  11 
from  the  collection  of  .APIC  member  Drew  Hecht. 

It  has  been  an  interesting  experience  working  with  these  many  incredible  images  for  the  last  several 
months.  Despite  collecting  since  1964,  the  Cox  material  in  my  personal  collection  doesn't  go  much 
beyond  the  small  Cox/Roosevelt  lithos  and  several  rooster  lapel  studs.  The  only  unusual  items  I  have  are 
the  two  "League  of  Nation"  star  buttons  on  page  1 1  which  Steve  Ackerman  and  I  found  in  a  Virginia  flea 
market  thirty  years  ago.  If  I  remember  right,  there  were  four  of  them.  Steve  and  I  split  them  and 
probably  hesitated  a  bit  as  they  cost  $5  each  or  something  like  that.  We  were  then  high  school  students 
out  at  Georgetown  Prep  in  Maryland  and  five  bucks  were  not  to  be  carelessly  spent.  I  haven't  managed 
to  add  anything  really  special  to  my  Cox  collection  since. 
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Please  note  that  the  many  images  of  Cox  material  in  this  issue  came 
from  many  sources.  Although  we  are  very  pleased  with  the  general- 
ly fine  level  of  image  quality,  a  great  many  items  are  not  shown  at 
their  proper  size.  So  much  material  came  in  so  many  different 
forms  that  consisting  sizing  was  not  possible. 


IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE 

The  left-wing  is  featured  this  issue  with  a  profile  of  Socialist  Party 
presidential  candidate  Frank  Zeidler,  who  also  served  as  Mayor  of 
Milwaukee,  and  a  review  of  the  new  book  from  Edmund  B.  Sulli\aii 
and  Paul  Buhle  (Images  of  American  Radicalism).  Also  featured  will 
be  political  postcards  from  Confederate  veterans,  political  items 
from  Georgia,  and  Roger  Fischer  on  cartoons  about  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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cox  FOR  PRESIDENT 
THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1920 

By  Michael  Kelly 


As  the  political  season  of  1920  opened,  the  Republic 
was  still  shaking  from  the  impact  of  traumatic  change. 
The  shattering  of  the  previoush  dominant  Republican 
Partv  in  1912  still  resonated  in  political  circles.  The  dev- 
astation of  World  War  I  (then  known  as  The  Great  War) 
from  1914  to  1918  had  left  the  verities  and  traditions  of 
generations  in  ruins.  The  Red  Scare  of  1919  had 
increased  levels  of  national  fear  and  distrust,  exacerbating 
existing  conflicts  between  labor  and  capital,  farm  and  citv, 
internationalist  and  isolationist,  wet  and  dry.  Women  had 
won  the  right  to  vote  in  federal  elections  for  the  fust  time 
in  1920,  .\frican-American  war  veterans  returned  home 
unwilling  to  bow  to  Jim  Crow  laws  and  the  reborn  Ku  Klux 
KJan  was  a  rising  political  power. 

Meanwhile,  the  President  hid  in  the  White  Hoirse, 
crippled  bv  a  stroke  during  his  losing  crusade  for  the 
League  of  Nations.  Bed-ridden  and  partially  paralyzed, 
\\'oodro\v  W  ilson  made  no  public  appearances  and  com- 
municated only  through  brief  messages  delivered  by  his 
wife.  With  the  execiui\'e  branch  in  Democratic  hands  and 
Congress  under  Republican  control,  federal  leadership 
was  as  paralvzed  as  the  President. 

hi  the  face  of  such  searing  divisions,  both  major  polit- 
ical parties  faced  a  challenge  in  choosing  a  presidential 
candidate  for  the  1920  election.  In  the  end,  both  parties 
b\-passed  national  figures  and  primary  victors  to  choose 
lesser-known  leaders.  Both  were  men  from  Ohio.  Both 
were  newspaper  publishers. 

This  issue  of  The  Keynoter  is  dedicated  to  the  story  of 
Ohio's  James  M.  Cox.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  you  will  find 
articles  about  Cox's  time  as  Governor  of  Ohio  and 
Congressman  from  Davtcjn,  about  the  1920  Democratic 
Convention  and  the  famous  Cox/Roosevelt  jugate  cam- 
paign buttons.  This  article  is  about  the  general  election 
of  i920. 

The  two  party  conventions  produced  compromise  can- 
didates (although  James  Cox  demonstrated  more  popular 
support  than  had  Warren  Harding).  Neither  was  a 
household  name.  As  the  campaign  commenced.  The  Neiu 
York  Globe  stated  that  the  next  President  "will  be  an  Ohio 


editor  who  began  active  life  in  a  printing-office,  success- 
fully edited  and  published  several  small-town  newspapers, 
played  an  unimportant  role  in  Congress,  and  never 
attained  to  a  national  reputation  until  this  simimer..."  The 
WdU  Street  journal  expressed  pleasm  e  that  no  radical  had 
been  nominated  and  the  Nexo  York  (lommereial  declared 
that  "business  will  be  safe  with  either. " 

The  Pnwidenee  7n7;;/?ir' lamented  that  "the  day  of  super- 
men is  ended  in  the  Democratic  as  well  as  the  Republican 
party.. .from  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  we  ha\e  been  dropped 
to  Harding  and  C^ox."  This  harsh  evaluation  was  probably 
inevitable  after  the  tumultuous  era  through  which  the 
nation  had  so  recently  passed.  But  not  every  paper 
thought  of  James  Cox  is  such  terms.  The  Mihoaukee 
journal  saw  great  hope  in  the  nomination: 

"Governor  Cox  is  the  first  presidential  nominee  to 
belong  to  a  new  political  generation.  He  is  the  first 
candidate  whose  political  life  has  not  been  con- 
cerned with  the  tariff  and  the  train  of  similar  politics 
that  has  figiued  at  least  since  the  middle  [eighteen-] 
se\'enties.  As  Governor  his  chief  work  has  been  the 
reorganization  of  the  governmental  machineiy  of 
Ohio  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  new  age." 
Likewise,  The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  was  enthusiastic: 
"Cox  is  a  candidate  of  presidential  quality,  a  man  of 
the  people;  he  has  risen  to  his  present  position  by 
hard  work  and  superior  abilities.  On  the  personal 
side  he  has  the  qualities  that  make  for  a  popular 
leader  and  with  a  popular  Democratic  platform  to 
stand  on  he  shoukl  make  a  fight  that  will  cause  his 
opponent  to  strain  every  nerve..." 

The  !v  prediction  to  the  contraiT,  the  Republican 

nominee  did  not  appear  to  be  straining  any  nenes. 
Warren  Harding  annovmced  that  he  would  emulate 
William  McKinley  and  campaign  from  his  front  porch  in 
Marion,  Ohio.  Although  Harding  did  eventually  make  a 
few  speaking  trips  as  Election  Day  drew  near,  his  strategy 
remained  to  offer  calm  generalities  and  muted  criticism  of 
Wilson. 

By  contrast,  C"ox  launched  an  active  fight  through 
November.  Underfimded  and  facing  what  would  become 
a  Republican  landslide,  the  Cox  campaign  did  produce  a 
\ariety  of  campaign  items.  Although  rare,  there  is  still  a 
diverse  range  of  (^ox  items  to  be  seen. 

Two  large  9"  buttons  exist  from  the  1920  campaign. 
One  has  a  traditional  RWB  tricolor  and  carries  the  simple 


J  I  M 
COX 


Above  are  an  extremely  rare  item  and  three  relatively  common  item.s.  On  the  left  is  a  brass  and  glass  sign  designed  to  be  lit  from 
underneath  iLsing  the  letters  "C-O-X"  in  a  design  encouraging  marking  the  "x"  on  your  ballot.  On  the  right  are  three  handsome 
tiny  celluloids  in  red,  white  and  blue  versions.  When  discussing  Cox  items,  even  "relatively  common"  items  are  hard  to  find. 
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message-  "(a)x."  The  olhci  (sc-c-n  on  llic  (<)\fi  ol  lliis 
issue)  is  a  perfecl  icprc'sc'iitalivc  iiciii.  Also  RW'B,  it  car- 
ries a  large  clear  photo  oi  the  caiulidale  and  the  message 
"For  President  James  M.  Cox." 

Watch  fobs  were  in  vogue  that  year  and  more  than  a 
half  dozen  versions  exist.  One  C]ox/Rooscvelt  Jugate  fob 
comes  in  a  choice  of  silver  or  gold  colored  metals,  show- 
ing the  two  candidates  beneath  an  eagle  and  above  the 
legend  "Our  C^hoice."  The  Cox  Enterprises  collection 
contains  a  full  salesman's  display  card  of  that  version. 
Another  jugate  watch  fob  carries  head-and-shoulder  pic- 
tures of  the  two  candidates  and  the  date  "1920." 

Other  versions  feature  just  the  presidential  nominee. 
Two  are  silver  colored  metal:  one  shaped  like  a  shield  with 
a  small  round  portiait  labeled  "James  M.  Cox"  while  the 
other  is  rovmd  with  wavy  edges  and  a  profile  portrait,  fed- 
eral buildings  and  the  word  "Cox."  Three  other  fobs  are 
celluloid  buttons  mounted  on  fobs.  One  features  a  photo 
of  Cox  flanked  by  Democratic  donkeys  with  his  full  name 
beneath  the  photo  (this  design  also  exists  advertising  a 
C^hicago  clothing  store  with  the  phrase  "Best  Ever"  above 
the  photo).  The  third  version  is  black  and  white  with  his 
name  and  pictiue  under  "For  President."  There  are 
Harding  mates  to  each  version. 

One  of  the  more  unusual  items  is  a  small  silvered  hang- 
er in  the  shape  of  a  key  that  bears  raised  portraits  of  Cox 
and  Roosevelt.  There  are  at  least  thirty  different  picture 
buttons  of  the  Democratic  nominee  and  more  than  a  score 
of  word  buttons  for  the  ticket.  The  opposition  of  the  city 
machine  Democrats  for  a  national  pi  ohibition  of  alcohol  is 
e\ident  in  buttons  reading  "Cox  and  Clocktails"  and  "Vote 
For  (>ox  and  Cocktails,"  which  were  probably  seen  in  the 
vicinit)'  of  coattail  items  for  New  York's  Al  Smith.  There  is  a 
"Cox  and  Smith  "  button  with  attached  ribbon  that  features 
the  New  York  Democratic  star  on  the  button  and  "22nd 
Assembly  Democratic  Organization  -  Cox/Smith/Walker 
and  Victor)  "  on  the  ribbon.  There  are  various  items  reflect- 
ing the  League  of  Nations  issue,  discussed  in  more  depth  in 
the  "Wilson  and  ('ox"  ai  tide  later  in  this  issue. 


JIMMIE  COX 

W/£L  WIN  THE  DAY 
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in  his  ,uitol)i()grapii\,  jdiinin  l/nDUfr/t  My  Yrars,  ('a)S. 
wiote,  "the  League  of  Nations  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1920  was  to  be  the  overshadowing  issue.  It  could 
not  have  been  otherwise."  Starling  al  the  official  notifica- 
tion ceremonies  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  August  7,  (>ox  would 
carry  his  fight  to  the  people.  He  writes: 

"We  had  single  speaking  engagements  in  hidiana 
and  West  Virginia,  and  then  the  tout  to  the  West 
slai  ted,  to  carry  the  issues  of  the  campaign  to  the 
public.     We  went  though   Ohio  to  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada,  California, 
Arizona,    New    Mexico,    Colorado,  W\()ming, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  back  to  Dayton. ..we  had  covered  twen- 
ty-four states.     All  states  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
except  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas  were  visited. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  speeches  were  deliv- 
ered and  the  mileage  covered  was  9,975.  This  was  a 
tremendously  laborious  and  fatiguing  ordeal." 
One  anecdote  from  the  campaign  demonstrated  Cox's 
appeal  to  organized  labor.  At  a  night  meeting  in  Butte, 
Montana  (where  running  mate  Franklin  Roosevelt  would 
later  make  a  major  campaign  blunder).  Cox  faced  heck- 
ling from  members  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
(IWW).  "I  told  them  by  the  recital  of  a  simple  stoiT,"  he 
related,  "the  difference  between  a  progressive  and  a  reac- 
tionary state.    A  certain  factoiy  was  located  across  the 
Ohio-Pennsylvania  state  line.    A  man  working  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side  was  injured.    He  was  helpless  in  hips 
and  legs,  but  he  retained  consciousness  and  pulled  him- 
self across  the  state  line  into  Ohio,  where  the  mishap  was 
reported  and  recognized  under  law." 

Cox  reported  "there  were  no  more  imfriendly  demons- 
trations." 

The  Democratic  nominee  drew  large  and  interested 
crowds  across  the  nation.  The  effort  culminated  with 
huge  and  enthusiastic  rallies  in  New  York  City  and 
Chicago.    Reporters  travelling  with  the  Cox  campaign 
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GEORGE  WHITE 


GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 
NEW  YORK 


THE  SUM  OF  give  dollai  s    

IN  CONTRIBUTIOM  TO  THE  FUND  TO  PAY  THE  NECESSARY  EXPENSES  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 
IN    BEHALF    OF    THE    ELECTION    OF    JAMES    M.   COX    AS    PRESIDENT  AND 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT  as  vice  president  of  the  united  states. 

THE  purpose  of  THE  MANAGERS  BEING  TO  FINANCE  THE  CAMPAIGN  BY  POPULAR 

subscriptions. 
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One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  1920  is  the  large  number  of  very  tiny  but- 
tons, including  the  four  at  the  top.  Of  the  three  "COX"  buttons,  the  first  is 
gold  on  blue,  the  second  blue  on  white  with  red  background  and  the  third 
red  on  white  with  blue  background.  The  picture  buttons  are  black  on  cream. 
All  five  are  from  the  collection  of  Robert  Fratkin.  Other  items  include  a 
receipt  for  a  campaign  donation  and  a  playing  card  with  Cox  on  the  back 
(there  is  a  Harding  mate;  see  the  card  set  page  47).  Above  is  a  vendor  card 
of  Cox/Roosevelt  watch  fobs.  To  the  left  is  a  ribbon  from  Oklahoma  and  a 
picture  stickpin.  The  stickpin  is  shown  enlarged. 
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believed  that  Harding  was  heading  for  defeat  t)iit  otliers 
saw  the  bigger  pictiue.  As  the  Cox  campaign  tiain  drew 
back  into  Davton  eadv  on  tlie  Sunda\  nu)rning  liefore  the 
election,  reporter  James  Fanlkner  was  awakened  b\  the 
sound  of  chni  ch  bells.  He  climbed  dow  n  f  rom  his  berth 
and  approached  Governor  Cox  witli  tears  in  his  eyes. 
"Those  bells  tell  me,"  he  told  Cox,  "thai  at  this  very 
moment  mv  mother  at  early  Mass  in  Cincinnati  is  pra\ing 
confidentlv  for  vour  election,  and  von  haven't  a  chance. 
It  s  a  damn  shame." 

Harding  received  16,181,289  popular  votes  to  Cox's 
8,141.730.  The  Electoral  College  went  404  electoral  votes 
for  Harding  against  Cox's  127,  despite  the  seemingly 
impenetrable  Democratic  "Solid  South"  (deserted  by 
Tennessee,  which  woimd  up  in  the  GOP  column).  Eugene 
Debs  and  the  Socialists  took  almost  a  million  votes. 

.According  to  historian  James  C Nebula,  "Despite  Cox's 
energetic  and  tireless  campaign  the  Democrats  were 
doomed  to  defeat  in  1920.  The  cotmtry  rejected  the 
[in] ability  of  the  part\'  in  power  to  solve  the  economic 
problems  of  post-war  reconstruction. ..The  economic  dis- 
tress effected  pieciselv  those  elements  of  the  electorate 
that  Cox  had  hoped  to  forge  into  a  solid  coalition."  The 
Xexv  York  Times  summed  up  that  it  hadn't  really  been  Cox 
who  was  defeated  but  "a  composite  figure  of  many  illu- 
sions, legends,  errors,  dissatisfactions,  grudges..."  Shortly 
after  the  election  Governor  Cox  himself  offered  a  some- 
what harsh  \iew  of  the  voters:  "Those  who  voted  for  us 
did  so  from  conviction.  Those  who  were  against  us  were 
moved  by  prejudice  and  selfishness  -  some  from  misun- 
derstanding...The  war  brought  so  manv  reactions  that  the 
landslide  was  inevitable." 

In  later  vears,  his  impression  softened  slightly:  "...the 
Italians  were  against  us  because  of  Fiume,  the  Germans 
were  against  us  because  of  the  war,  the  Irish  opposed  the 
Democratic  ticket  because  Wilson  refused  to  bring  the 
qtiestion  of  Irish  freedom  before  the  Peace  Conference." 
Nonetheless,  the  Cox  campaign  left  a  lasting  imprint  on 
the  Democratic  Partv  and  the  nation.  The  urban-south- 
ern coalition  which  nominated  Cox  came  to  dominate  the 
Democratic  Part)  for  decades  and  Cox  furthered  the 
movement  of  organized  labor  into  the  Democratic  coali- 
tion. For  years,  historians  wotild  continue  to  debate 
whether  American  entn-  into  the  League  of  Nations 
w  ould  have  made  a  difference  in  the  series  of  events  that 
led  to  Hider  and  World  War  II. 

We  will  never  know  the  answer,  but  the  possibilities  of 
what  a  Cox  victory  in  1920  might  have  meant  to  the  world  is 
one  of  the  more  interesting  questions  students  of  American 
polidcal  historv'  vsill  ponder  for  many  years  to  come.* 


COX 


LCOX  &  SHITE  • 


TTie  "Cox  and  Smith"  ribbon  is  a  coattail  item  from  New  York  and  promotes  Governor  Al  Smith  along  with  Cox.  Smith  was 
one  of  Cox's  rivals  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination  in  1920  and  eventually  won  the  nomination  himself  in  1928. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  supporters  of  the  1920  Cox/Smith  state  ticket  might  have  worn  the  "Vote  for  Cox  and  Cocktails" 
button  as  both  governors  opposed  prohibition. 
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WILSON  AND  COX: 
KEEPING  THE  FAITH 

By  Michael  Kelly 


Tlie  campaign  i)l  James  M.  Cox  cannot  he  nndeistood 
without  considering  his  relationship  with  the  man  he 
hoped  to  succeed.  President  \\'oodro\\  Wilson.  Wilson 
was  a  powerful  and  historical  politician.  Only  the  second 
Democrat  to  w  in  the  Wliite  House  since  1856  and  only  the 
second  president  since  U.S.  Grant  to  win  two  consecutive 
terms,  Wilson  was  elected  and  re-elected  \\'ith  a  minority 
of  votes  cast  (something  no  one  else  had  e\  er  done  or 
would  do  until  Bill  Clinton).  He  led  the  nation  through 
a  shattering  war  and  tried  to  lead  it  into  an  acti\e  role  on 
the  international  stage. 

Yet  for  all  his  brilliance,  Wilson  often  misjudged  the 
.American  people.  In  the  1918  midterm  elections,  he 
tinned  his  back  on  the  bipartisan  coalition  that  had  ral- 
lied to  his  leadership  as  \\'orld  War  1  raged.  He  issued  a 
call  for  all  lo\al  .Americans  to  support  the  war  effort  by 
voting  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  result  was  a  Republican 
landslide  giving  the  GOP  control  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

As  the  war  drew  to  a  close,  President  Wilson  refused  to 
involve  the  congressional  leadership  in  peace  negotia- 
tions. Convinced  of  his  own  moral  superiorit)*  (some- 
thing reaffirmed  to  him  by  the  rapturous  public  reception 
he  received  when  he  tra\  eled  to  Europe  for  peace  negoti- 
ations), Wilson  saw  himself  as  being  above  mere  politics. 
His  Fourteen  Points  offered  the  world  a  new,  idealistic 
\ision  of  international  relations,  which  would  avoid  the 
greed  and  competition  that  spawned  so  destructive  a  war. 

He  returned  from  Europe  with  a  treat^■  that  fell  short 
of  his  idealistic  vision.  Nonetheless,  it  contained  one  key 


Woodrow  Wilson  and  James  Cox  ran  together 
twice.  In  1912  and  again  in  1916,  Wilson  was  the 
presidential  nominee  while  Cox  ran  for  governor 
of  Ohio. 


^ll'tNI 


FOR  GOV  KRS.  K 


element  promising  a  new  world  order:  the  League  of 
Nations,  a  body  of  nations  united  to  enforce  peace  and 
punish  aggressors. 

Many  Americans  greeted  the  concept  with  a  c)  nicism 
born  of  traditional  isolationism  fertilized  by  the  horrors  of 
modern  war.  Wilson  had  rim  for  re-election  in  1916  on 
the  slogan  "He  Kept  Us  Out  of  War"  but  led  the  nation 
into  war  just  fom-  months  after  his  second  inauguration. 
He  promised  his  countrMnen  that  thev  were  fighting  "the 
war  to  end  war"  and  that  their  costly  victor)'  would  result 
in  a  new  era  of  justice  between  nations.  In  realit);  the  vic- 
torious European  powers  squabbled  over  which  pieces  of 
territoiT  they  would  acquire  and  how  much  money  the 
losers  would  be  forced  to  pay. 

Despite  all.  President  Wilson  kept  faith  in  his  vision 
and  Avas  determined  to  see  America  retain  its  leading  role 
in  the  world  through  the  League  of  Nations.  Others  - 
personified  bv  Massachusetts  Senator  Henr\'  Cabot  Lodge  - 
saw  things  differently.  Wilson  probably  could  have  won 
the  League  battle  had  he  been  more  willing  to  include  his 
opponents  in  the  discussions  and  grant  a  few  concessions. 
His  personality  was  not  inclined  to  such  political  dealings, 
however,  and  he  chose  to  take  his  crusade  for  the  League 
of  Nations  beyond  Washington  to  the  American  people. 

The  people  proved  a  bit  more  resistant  to  his  vision 
than  he  had  expected.  On  a  strenuous  cross-country  tour. 
President  Wilson  suffered  a  stroke  and  returned  to  the 
Wliite  House  a  broken  man.  The  Senate  refused  to  ratif) 
the  treat)'  he  had  negotiated,  declining  to  bring  the 
United  States  into  the  League  of  Nations. 

.As  governor,  James  Cox  had  been  a  firm  supporter  of 
Wilson.  His  newspaper  supported  both  the  President  and 
the  League  of  Nations.  Go\  ernor  Cox  himself  had  sen  ed 
as  chairman  of  the  Ohio  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  which 
attempted  to  boost  public  support  for  .American  entn-  into 
the  League  of  Nations.  But  many  Democratic  politicians 
were  well  aware  of  public  disenchantment  with  President 
Wilson  and  international  in\olvement.  They  adnsed  Cox 
to  avoid  the  League  in  the  fall  campaign,  seeing  an 
emphasis  on  domestic  issues  and  a  progressive  agenda  as 
the  road  to  \  ictor)'.  Their  hopes  \\'ere  dashed  when  James 
Cox  and  his  running  mate.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  paid  a  visit 
to  President  Wilson  at  the  Wliite  House. 

Years  later  FDR  described  their  \'isit  to  President  Wilson 
in  a  C(jnversation  with  .Ambassador  Claude  Bowers. 

"I  accompanied  the  Governor  on  the  visit  to  Wilson. 

.A  large  crowd  greeted  us  at  the  station  and  we  went 

dii  ectlv  to  the  WTiite  House.  There  ^^'e  were  asked  to 

wait  fifteen  minutes  as  they  were  taking  the 

President  to  the  portico  facing  the  grounds.  .As  we 
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canu-  ill  siohi  ol  llic  jjoi  lico  wc  saw  ihc  I'lcsidciil  in 
a  wheel  chair,  his  left  shoulder  covered  with  a  shawl 
which  concealed  his  left  ami,  which  was  paralyzed, 
and  the  (lovernor  said  to  nie,  'I  le  is  a  \ery  sick  man.' 

"The  (iovernor  went  up  to  the  President  and 
warmly  greeted  him.  Wilson  looked  up  and  in  a 
very  low,  weak  xoice  said,  '  I  hank  you  for  coming.  1 
am  very  glad  you  came.'  His  lUter  weakness  was  star- 
tling and  I  noticed  tears  in  the  eyes  of  Cox.  A  little 
later  Cox  said,  'Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  be  a 
million  per  cent  with  you,  and  yoiu"  administration, 
and  that  means  the  League  of  Nations.'  The 
President  looked  up  again,  and  again  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible,  he  said,  T  am  very  grateful,'  and 
then  repeated,  'I  am  very  grateful.' 

"As  we  passed  otit  we  came  then  to  the  Executive 
offices  and  in  this  veiy  room.  Cox  sat  down  at  this 


lal)lc  |l>()weis  wiolc  ih.il  I  DR  sIhh  k  llic  laljlc  al 
which  he  was  sitting]  "and  askcil  |s(  (  l  etary  Joseph  | 
Tumulty  for  paper  and  pencil,  and  ihcre  he  wrote 
the  statement  that  committed  us  lo  making  the 
League  the  paramount  issue  of  the  campaign.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  impressive  .scenes  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed." 

Politics  prevented  an  accurate  account  of  the  meeting 
being  reported  for  many  years.  President  Wilson's  office 
issued  a  statement  describing  the  meeting  thus: 

"The  inteiTiew  was  in  every  respec  l  most  satisfactory 
and  most  gratifying.  I  found  what  I  indeed  already 
knew  and  what  Governor  Cox  has  let  the  world  know 
in  his  speeches,  that  he  and  I  were  absolutely  at  one 
with  regard  to  the  great  issue  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  that  he  is  ready  to  be  the  champion  in  every 
respect  of  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  to  secure  the 


cloth  sash  is  a  handsome 


item.  The  two  "A  League  of  Nations"  star  buttons  are  blue  and  white  (left)  and  silver  and  white  (right).  There  are  indications 
that  they  were  used  in  the  1920  campaign,  although  it  is  not  certain.  The  picture  button  in  the  middle  (from  the  collection 
of  Drew  Hecht)  is  the  strongest  known  item.  It  reads:  "ON  THE  BASIS  ANNOUNCED  BY  PRESIDENT  WILSON  FOR  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  -  I  AM  FOR  GOING  IN.'" 
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peace  otWorkl.  (loM-rnoi  ('ox  will  \\a\v  the  xigoious 
support  ot  an  ahsoliitelv  united  part\  and,  1  am  louli- 
deul.  also  an  absolutelv  united  nation." 

Cox  also  issued  a  staienieni,  one  that  took  sonu'  lihei  ties 

in  describing  the  dialogue. 

"From  every  viewpoint  the  meeting  was  delightful. 
The  President  was  at  his  best,  recalling  anv  detail 
inquired  about  as  bearing  upon  the  international  sit- 
uation and  enli\ening  the  whole  conference  with  a 
hiunorous  anecdote  now  and  then  in  his  c  haracter- 
istic wa\." 

Franklin  Roosevelt  added  to  the  table  in  his  own  public 
statement. 

"I  \vish  that  e\eiA  American  could  ha\e  been  a  silent 
witness  to  the  meeting  between  these  two  great  men. 
Their  splendid  accord  and  their  high  purpo.se  are  an 
inspiration." 

So  the  Democratic  ticket  went  into  the  fall  campaign 
committed  to  defend  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  reflect- 
ed in  several  campaign  items.  Two  7/8"  buttons  made  by 
Bastian  Brothers  exist  that  read  "League  of  Nations"  sur- 
rounding a  large  star.  One  version  is  white  on  blue  and 
the  otlier  silver  on  blue.  Althotigh  it  is  not  absoluteh  clear 
that  these  are  Cox  campaign  items,  there  is  a  letter  in  the 
files  of  the  Roosevelt  LibraiA  in  which  a  woman  from 
Massachusetts  writes  "is  it  possible  for  you  to  send  me  some 
of  the  campaign  buttons?  1  would  like  perhaps  25  or  more 
of  each  -  the  'Cox  and  Roosevelt'  and  the  'League  of 
Nations."  1  find  that  the  Democrats  have  no  headqtiarters 
in  New  Bedford  so  have  to  send  to  you  for  them." 

There  are  plenty  of  items  that  clearh-  portray  Cox  and 
Roosevelt  as  champions  of  the  League.  A  handsome  white 
sash  carries  blue  letters  reading  "Cox  and  the  League  of 
Nations"  while  a  small  RWB  sticker  urges  voters  to  "Keep 
Faith  With  our  Sons  -  Bring  America  into  The  League  of 
Nations  -  Vote  For  Cox  and  Roosevelt."    A  brochure  tar- 
geted at  the  newly-enfranchise  women  voters  states  that 
"There  are  81,000  reasons  why  the  Women  of 
America  will  vote  for  a  League  of  Nations  to  preserve 
peace;  they  are  your  81,000  sons  and  brothers  and 
husbands  who  fought  and  died  in  France  and 
Flanders  to  make  an  end  of  war.  W'e  must  not  break 
faith  with  those  who  died.    A  Vote  for  Cox  and 
Roosevelt  is  a  Vote  for  the  League  of  Nations." 
"Never  Again"  headlines  another  brochure  bearing  a 
photo  of  soldiers'  graves.  "Vote  for  Peace.  Vote  for  Cox 
and  Roosevelt"  it  concludes.  Many  Democratic  pamphlets 
and  ads  dwelt  on  the  theme  of  "Keeping  the  Faith"  with 
the  war  dead.   But  the  nation  was  tired  of  idealism  and 
heroics.  The  carnage  of  the  battlefield  and  the  greed  of 
the  victors  combined  to  create  public  cynicism.  Warren 
Harding's  call  for  a  return  to  "normalcy"  was  more  in 
keeping  with  the  public  mood. 

In  a  real  sense,  James  Cox  was  not  defeated  in  1920. 
Woodrow  Wilson  was.  The  liberal  editor  of  The  Nat/on, 
Oswald  Ciarrison  Villard,  wrote  that  "nobody  except  Mr. 
Wilson  himself  should  have  been  asked  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  the  mistakes,  the  follies,  the  wrongs,  perpetrat- 
ed bv  the  [^resident  and  his  subordinates,  but  no 
Democrat  ( ould  lia\c  won."* 


NEVER  ACiAIIV 


TlifV  lie  here  in  this  VnuTic.ui  iinK-ier>  in 
of   the  161,000  American  boys  who  gave  tin 


WAR  TO  END  WAR 


T-se.is  if  iM  /"N  the  nations  of  the  world  had 
Fur  Germany  would  not  have  dared  to  face  the 


They  would  never  have  ftone  lo  die 
banded  together  to  protect  one  anothei 
whole  world  alone,  liut 

They  went  willint-ly  when  called  so  that  they  might  do  their  bit  to  end  militarism 
forever  and  win  a  victory  for  everlasting  peace. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  IS  TBEI8  DREAM  COME  TRUE 

It  means  that  henceforth  nations  in  the  League  will  talk  over  differences  and  settle 
disputes  by  peaceful  methods  instead  of  by  fighting. 

It  means  that  these  nations  h.,ve  agreed  to  cut  down  the  vast  sums  spent  for  battle- 
ships and  munitions  of  war  whic1>  n,e:,ns  in  turn  lower  taxes  and  lower  cost  of  living. 
Today  the  tnitcd  States  spends  70  per  cent,  of  our  tax  money  for  supporting  the  army 
and  navy  and  1  per  cent,  for  education. 

It  means  the  end  of  bloodslied,  suffering,  WAR. 

It  means  Peace  on  Earth,  Goodwill  Toward  Men. 


VOTE  AS  THIS  MAN  FOl  (JIIT 

A  I.ETTI;R  to   IIIE  NKW    VOKK  WDKI-D 


To  Ihe  Fdltor; 

My  four  lirot  hi 
ment  alone  but  to 


IM  did  ihouHUiids  lit  •III 


We  thoujl- 
a  reality  after  i 
United  .States  to  learn  i 
out  of  tile  ftreau.st  and 

I  was  nounded  and 
all  our  sacrifices  to  be  i 
God  forbid. 

I  pray  that  Cod  on  election  day  n  ly  send  all  t 
clear  and  their  liearls  rillln. 


n<  acainsi  the  German  Sovern- 
of  all  future  warfare, 
imie  of  Nations  would  become 
I  upon  r.  iuriiiiii!  lo  our  beloved 
I  uere  m.iking  a  party  football 


n,  a  cripple  for  life.  There  ate  thousands  of  others  like  me.  Are 
Vain  beiause  of  such  men  lis  Lodee.  Borah.  Johnson  and  llardlnB! 

women  to  the  poll,,  with  ihclr  heads 
\N  i:X-M\UINE. 


37  Nations  have  already  joined  tlw  League. 
The  Republican  Party  is  against  America  going 
The  Democratic  Party  will  bring  America  in. 


Vote  for  Peace 


Vote  for  COX  and  ROOSEVELT 


Keep  Faith  With 
our  Sons 

Bring  America  into 
The  League  of  Nations 
Vote  For 

Cox  and  Roosevelt 


This  newspaper  ad  (top,  reduced)  and  sticker  (bottom, 
enlarged)  reflect  the  emphasis  on  the  League  of  Nations. 
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Women  Voters 

nr HERE  axe  81,000  rea- 
^  sons  why  the  Women 
of  America  will  vote  for 
a  League  of  Nations  to 
preserve  peace;  they  are 
your  81,000  sons  and 
brothers  and  husbands 
wno  fniicrnf  anrl  Hiprl 

VV   H  \J      1  \J  \X        1 1  L     CLt  t  U           1  U 

in  France  and  Flanders 
to  make  an  end  of  war. 

Pf^e  must  7iot  break  faith 
with  those  who  died. 

A  Vote  for 

COX  and  ROOSEVELT 

is  a  Vote  for  the  League 

of  Nations 

V 

Lovenant 

of  the 

Leadup  of  NatioiiiS 

This  pamphlet  is  issued  at  the  urgent  request 
f»f  thousands  of  earnest  citizens,  who  want  to 
.CM  !       ■  actual  document  and  decide  its 
rrn  ! :       i-  then»selves.   That  is  all  we  ask  of 

Hei           will  find  the  full  text,  which  is 
book. 

Read  the  League  Covenant ! 
It  Means  Peace,  Not  War! 

iisueii  by 

1               The  Democratic  National  romnii!tee 

\ 

! 
i 

j  ^^^^^^^^ 
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The  Collar  Came  Also 

By  NICK  WEST 

There  once  was  a  person  named  Cox, 
Who  wanted  to  wear  Wilson's  sox, 
But  his  friends  made  a  holler 
When  they  found  Wilson's  collar 
Was  wrapped  in  the  very  same  box. 


KEEP  FAITH  WITH  OUR  DEAD 


sJ.'Sh  of  1930  is  the  "Spirit  o£ 


ot  '76."   Let  us  follow  the  , 


Two  brochures  (top),  cartoon  card  (bottom  left)  and  poster  (bottom  right). 
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The  small  metal  studs  vNith  the  rooster  (a  symbol  of  the  Democratic  Party,  especially  in  the 
South,  which  was  particularly  popular  for  a  candidate  named  Cox)  are  among  the  Cox  items 
more  available  to  collectors.  There  are  three  versions  pictured.  The  version  on  the  left  has 
"We  Will  Crow  in  November"  on  the  rim  but  nothing  on  the  rooster.  In  the  center,  the  roost- 
er has  "Cox"  on  its  chest.  The  version  on  the  right  combines  both  messages.  Below  the  stile's 
are  two  metal  finger  rings  (shown  enlarged)  from  Gary  Cohen's  collection  and  below  them 
is  a  jigsaw  puzzle  of  Cox's  face.  On  the  left  of  the  page  (top)  is  sheet  music  and  (bottom)  a 
button  from  the  notification  ceremony.  The  button  is  courtesy  of  David  Frent. 
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Gov.  Cox  in  CviiU  r  imimdiaU-ly  ;ifli  r  reacljiii.e  1  ):i \  ton , '  )  > >ii  '  pt-cial  tral 
|P|g  -luring  (M-cal  I'looil  March  l^l'V 


Above  is  a  postcard  showing  Governor  James  Cox  touring  his  state  during  the  Great  Flood  of  1913.  Below 
is  a  Cox-Roosevelt  jugate  poster  boosting  the  Democratic  cause  from  the  collection  of  Robert  Fratkin. 


VOTE  THE 


STRAIGHT 


TICKET 


m%  \m\  NOVEMBER  2,  M 
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Cox  in  Ohio 


By  Michael  Kelly 


EvtMA  aaiional  politician  starts  soniewheif.  No  nialtt-r 
how  powerful  the\  become  or  how  large  their  legacy  looms 
ill  histoiT,  each  of  them  started  sitting  at  a  kitchen  table  talk- 
ing with  ordinan  people.  James  M.  Cox  is  no  exception. 

He  w  as  born  on  March  31,  1870,  the  voiuigest  of  seven 
children.  He  was  a  descendent  of  Samuel  S.  Cox  (kno\\  n 
as  "Sunset"  Cox)  who  had  the  unusual  distinction  of  serv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from  Ohio  for 
eight  vears  and  then  -  starting  four  vears  later  —  in  the 
U.S.  House  from  New  York  for  t\\ent\  years.  James  Cox 
recalls  an  incident  in  his  1912  campaign  for  governor 
when  a  local  official  introduced  liim  to  a  meeting  as 
"another  Sunset  Cox."  An  Irishman  arose  and  dissented, 
"Xo.  begorra,  this  is  Sunrise  Cox." 

.\long  with  the  hard  work  of  a  late  19th  centur\  child- 
hood  on  what  was  even  then  not  far  removed  from  the 
frontier.  Cox  recalled  the  entertainment  provided  by  par- 
tisan politics: 

"I  was  first  conscious  of  it  in  1880,  during  the 
Garfield-Hancock  campaign.  A  boys'  club  was  orga- 
nized. Its  members  went  on  parade  a  number  of 
times.  They  wore  cloaks  of  gailv-colored  oilcloth  and 
caps  with  torches  attached.  Then  in  the  corn-har- 
\esting  period  of  1884  we  were  much  distracted  b\ 
the  uncertainty-  over  the  presidential  election.  In  the 
fields  we  would  hear  the  Republican  cannon  of  t^\o 
shots  to  be  followed  soon  afterwards  by  the 
Democratic  explosion  of  a  single  shot.  Feeling  ran 
high.  The  Democrats,  stirred  bv  their  belief  that  the 
presidency  had  been  stolen  from  them  in  1876, 
became  ven*  militant." 

Cox  related  a  particiilaiiv  good  ston  about  that  elec- 
tion, which  featured  a  spirited  contest  between  James 


Blaine  and  Grover  Cleveland.  In  a  scandal  with  some 
modern  echoes,  Blaine  supporters  pointed  out  that 
Cleveland  had  fathered  an  illegitimate  child  with  a  \sidow 
named  Maria  Halpin.  According  to  Cox:  "At  the  county 
seat  a  Democratic  organization  know  n  as  The  Miami  Club 
paraded  at  midday  with  white  plug  hats  and  gra\'  coats, 
singing  as  they  went  down  the  street: 

'Hurrah  for  Maria,  hurrah  for  the  kid. 
We  voted  for  Grover  and  we're  damned  glad  we  did."" 
James  Cox  went  on  to  prosper  through  hard  work  and 
ambition.  He  entered  the  field  of  journalism  and  wound 
up  as  the  publisher  of  the  Dayton  Daily  Neius.  At  the  age  of 
38,  the  seasoned  editor  decided  to  enter  electoral  politics. 
It  was  1908  and  a  split  in  the  Republican  ranks  offered  the 
Democrats  an  opportunit^  to  win  the  third  district  con- 
gressional seat.  District  demographics  gave  special  weight 
to  the  Dayton  area,  lea\ing  Cox  in  a  prime  position. 

publisher  of  the  largest  newspaper  in  the  district, 
w  ith  a  record  of  strong  stipport  for  numerous  Democratic 
candidates,  Cox  was  widely  favored  as  district  Democrats 
gathered  in  convention  to  choose  a  congressional  nomi- 
nee. Sensing  victorv,  the  party  's  gubernatorial  candidate, 
Judson  Harmon,  spoke  on  Cox's  behalf.  He  was  nomi- 
nated without  opposition. 


QOVERNOR 


This  James  M.  Cox  for  Congress  button  (shown  enlarged) 
may  be  faded  but  it  is  still  a  rarity.  For  some  Cox  con- 
gressional ribbons  see  page  46. 
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Button  (enlarged)  and  RWB  paper  pennant  (reduced). 


I  lis  loi  inal  ( ,nii|),iiL;ii  ;il  .1  i.illv  in  Davlon  fca- 

Hiriii<4  llic  parly's  picsick-nlial  nominee,  U  illiani  Jeiniiiigs 
lir\an.  lii  yaii  praised  (^ox  as  having  "greal  forces  ol  c  liar- 
atler...in  accord  with  the  principles  of  Democracy... wluj 
ihrough  his  newspapers  has  contributed  enormously  to 
liie  Democratic  cause."  The  Great  ( ionnnonci  made  it 
plain  to  his  listeners;  "1  personally  desire  the  election  of 
James  M.  Cox  as  a  memhei  of  the  next  Hcnise  of 
Representatives." 

The  campaign  was  spirited.  Every  parade  featured 
"the  Cox  Juniors,"  a  drum  corps  comprised  of  Daily  Neius 
delivery  boys.  Historian  James  Cebula  described  the  cam- 
paign: "The  candidate  shook  hands  on  street  corners  and 
spoke  to  workers  as  they  lunched  or  changed  shifts.  He 
addres,sed  ward  political  clubs,  park  and  tent  meetings, 
ethnic  clubs,  and  the  Soldiers  Home  veterans. ..perhaps 
Cox's  strategy  simply  reflected,  on  a  lower  level,  the 
efforts  of  Bryan  to  build  a  farmer-worker  coalition  on  the 
national  level.  Nevertheless,  personalities  and  the  specif- 
ic nature  of  election  districts  generally  dictated  the  con- 
duct of  local  campaigns,  and  such  was  the  case  in  the 
third  district.  The  strategy  worked." 

Running  in  a  four-way  race  (including  two  Republicans 
and  a  Socialist)  Cox  barely  fell  short  of  an  overall  majori- 
i\  with  49.8%  and  had  32,524  votes  to  the  second  place 
candidate,  incumbent  Congressman  John  Harding  (no 
relation  to  Warren)  with  19,306.  That  gave  him  a  pliu  ali- 
ty  of  13,218  and  a  seat  in  Congress. 

1908  proved  to  be  an  interesting  year  for  Ohio  politics; 
Cox  was  elected  to  Congress,  Judson  Harmon  was  elected 
Governor,  Congressman  Nicholas  Longworth  of 
Cincinnati  was  named  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  William  Howard  Taft  was  elected 
President.  1910  was  a  much  different  story  for  many  of 
those  involved.  A  strong  Democratic  tide  was  moving 
against  President  Taft,  and  Congressman  Cox  was  easily 
re-elected  in  what  had  previously  been  a  Republican  dis- 
trict, while  Go\'ernor  Harmon  won  a  sweeping  re-election 
that  placed  him  in  the  top  rank  of  Democratic  hopefuls 
lor  the  1912  presidential  nomination. 

Returning  to  Congress,  Cox  joined  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues in  happily  electing  Champ  (Hark  Speaker  and 
Oscar  W.  Underwood  majority  leader,  ("ox  earned  a  spot 
on  the  key  Appropriations  Committee  and  found  himself 
the  subject  of  speculation  about  his  political  future. 

But  there  was  no  shortage  of  political  speculation  as 
1912  approached.  Cox  later  wrote,  "as  preparations  for 
the  1912  campaign  began,  my  private  hopes  were  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  would  gain  the  Democratic  nomination. 
I  first  met  Wilson  at  a  banquet  at  the  Raleigh  Hotel  in 
Washington,  where  he  spoke  alongside  Champ  Clark, 
Harmon  and  Hearst,  and  his  intellectual  superiority  was 
evident.  Publicly,  nearly  all  Ohio  Democrats  were  com- 
pelled by  state  and  personal  loyalty  to  support  Harmon, 
who  would  have  made  a  good  candidate. ..Biu  Wilson,  who 
was  clearly  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  progressive 
trend,  had  caught  my  imagination."  Cox's  judgement 
would  be  vindicated  when  Wilson  defeated  Harmon, 
Champ  Clark  and  others  for  the  presidential  nomination. 

Back  in  Ohio,  however,  Harmon  was  not  seeking  re- 
election and  the  Democrats  had  to  choo.se  a  candidate  to 
hold  the  state  house.  With  a  Bull  Moose  state  ticket  in  the 
race  as  well  as  a  Republican,  signs  of  an  impending 
Democratic  victory  were  strong.  Given  the  optimistic 
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Ohio  Democrats  clearly  took  pride  in  holding  the  state  house.  There  is  a  wide  variet)'  of  Cox  inaugural  material 
surviving,  much  of  it  very  elaborate.  Button  (top  left)  is  enlarged  while  the  two  ribbons  (bottom  left)  are  reduced. 
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omens,  there  was  no  shoi  lage  ol  c  aiulidales.  \'el,  wiieii  ihc 
roll  call  came  at  the  Ohio  State  Democratic  ( loiiveiilioii, 
James  M.  Cox  was  the  uiianimotis  choice  for  goveriioi. 

The  Republicans  put  up  another  Ohio  publishei  as 
their  gubernatorial  nominee  (foreshadowing  192()'s  bat- 
tle), Walter  Brown.  The  Progressives  added  Arthur 
(iarfoi  d  as  their  candidate,  hi  September  1912,  Woodrow 
Wilson  came  to  Columbus  to  join  Cox  in  opening  the 
Democratic  campaign,  an  event  that  may  be  the  source  of 
the  Wilson/Cox  jugate  (although  the  two  Democrats 
would  share  the  ticket  again  in  1916).  With  the  opposi- 
tion split  and  rivalry  between  President  Taft  and  former 
President  Roosevelt  at  its  most  bitter  in  Taft's  home  state 
of  Ohio,  Cox  was  an  easy  victor.  Cox  ran  ahead  of  Wilson, 
who  carried  Ohio,  in  a  tritimphant  personal  victoiy 

Governor  Cox's  first  administration  was  busy  and  pro- 
gressive. He  oversaw  the  implementation  of  a  new  state 
constitution  and  directed  relief  efforts  during  the  disas- 
trous floods  of  1913.  Nonetheless,  the  reformist  governor 
managed  to  ruffle  more  than  a  few  feathers  among  old- 
line  Democrats.  In  the  state's  first  direct  primary, 
Governor  Cox  found  himself  challenged  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  by  Canton  Congressman  John 


V\'liita(  re.  All  hough  ( lox  dele -a  led  his  pi  iniai  \  (  liallciiger 
by  a  two-to-one  margin,  he-  entered  tiie  geneial  elc(  tion 
contest  with  Re|)ubli(an  (Congressman  Frank  Willis  weak- 
ened by  a  divided  Democracy. 

Despite  fielding  [ames  (iailield,  son  ol  the  late 
President  from  Ohio,  as  its  gubernatorial  nominee,  the 
Progressive  Party  was  cleat  ly  fading  fast.  The  Progressives 
did  manage,  however,  to  draw  scjme  of  the  progressive 
aura  away  from  Cox.  Many  voters  seemed  weary  with  the 
numerous  changes  during  Cox's  term  as  well  as  the 
patronage-heaw  Democratic  party  organization. 
Republicans  fanned  anti-Catholic  feelings  to  hurt  the 
Democrats  and  Democrats  encoinaged  anti-Negro  preju- 
dice to  harm  the  Republicans.  In  the  end,  Willis  won  a 
solid  victory,  dealing  Governor  Cox  his  first  defeat. 

It  didn't  take  Jim  Cox  long  to  pull  himself  together  and 
win  vindication.  Two  years  later,  he  was  back  in  the  field 
for  governor.  Brushing  aside  primary  opposition,  Cox 
entered  the  1916  campaign  with  the  advantage  of  non- 
incumbency.  Now  it  was  Governor  Willis  who  had  to 
explain  any  problems  with  state  government. 

Once  again.  Cox  was  strongly  supportive  of  President 
Wilson's  presidendal  candidacy  and  managed  a  narrow 
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victon'  in  liis  race,  helped  1)\  W  iKoii  ^  c o.itt.iiN.  It  was  ilic 
tli"st  time  the  Deiiiocrals  swept  Ohio  in  a  t\\()-part\  lace 
since  1836.  Ohio  was  crucial  to  Wilson  s  naiiow  victoiT 
and  Cox  pointed  out  with  pride  that  "its  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  our  paper  in  Davton,  the  Xnrs.  was  the  first  in 
the  coimtiT  in  a  special  edition  to  claim  W  ilson  s  victon." 

\\'ith  advent  of  \\'orld  War  I.James  Cox  had  to  assume 
the  special  role  of  war  governor.  Each  state  had  a  draft 
quote  to  fill  and  Ohio's  was  687.000.  Aside  from  pro\  id- 
ing  men  to  the  war.  Ohio  had  to  organize  its  industrv,  agri- 
cultiue,  commerce,  capital  and  labor  to  support  the  war 
effort.  It  was  a  ver\  difficult  time  with  manv  conflicting 
inteiests  to  balance  but  Cox  succeeded  admirabh. 

When  tlie  election  of  1918  arrived,  he  faced  his  old 
nemesis,  former  Governor  Frank  Willis,  for  a  third  time. 
Despite  a  nationwide  Republican  tide  in  reaction  against 
President  Wilson "s  attempt  to  equate  Democratic  votes 
with  patriotism.  Governor  Cox  managed  another  victors-. 
Beating  the  Republican  sweep  in  a  state  that  was  seen  as 
"the  state  of  presidents"  automaticalh  made  Cox  a  lead- 
ing contender  for  the  1920  presidential  nomination. 

Cox's  sensed  the  state  of  Ohio  well.  As  a  newspaper 
publisher,  congressman  and  three-term  governor  he 
proved  to  be  a  popular  and  effective  political  leader.  It  is 
no  surprise  that  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  rallied  behind 
their  governor  when  it  came  time  for  the  1920 
Democratic  National  Convention.* 
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This  Cox  button  carries  an  Ohio  buckeye.  The  blotter 
below  is  shown  reduced.  The  luggage  tag  in  the  center 
was  attached  later. 
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James  M.  Cox  and  the  Wright  Brothers 


i  the  eoiigressinaii  hoin  Dayton, 
Ohio,  James  (x)x  was  well 
aware  of  the  two  bicycle 
repairmen  tinkering  on  air 
flight  in  his  hometown.  In 
our  current  era  of  almost 
instantaneous  technologi- 
cal change,  it  is  hard  to  fully 
appreciate  the  impact  of 
what  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright  accomplished  when  they 
built  a  machine  that  could  flv. 
"The  spectacle  will  probably  never  have  its  parallel  in 
the  history  of  our  coiuitry,"  Cox  enthused  decades  later. 
On  July  30,  1909,  the  Wright  Brothers  brought  their  air- 
plane to  the  nation's  capitol  for  a  demonstration  before 
military  and  political  leaders.  As  Cox  wrote  in  his  aiuobi- 
ography,  "President  Taft,  Vice  President  Sherman  and 
every  member  of  the  cabinet,  of  the  Senate,  the  House 
and  the  Supreme  Court  that  was  in  Washington  and  able 
to  be  present,  was  there."  The  subsequent  tritunph  gave 
Dayton's  congressman  tremendous  pride  and  he  happily 
associated  himself  with  his  famous  constituents. 

One  of  the  finest  buttons  in  the  Cox  Enterprises  col- 
lection is  from  the  Wrights'  heroic  homecoming  to 
Dayton.  "Welcome  Home  -  Dayton,  O.June  1909,"  it  pro- 
claims, "Weight  Brothers  -  Kings  of  the  Aii."  Below  a  draw- 
ing of  Orville  Wright  at  the  controls  of  the  airplane  was 
the  legend  "Compliments  of  James  M.  Cox." 

On  August  19,  1940,  James  M.  Cox  spoke  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Wright  Memorial  in  Dayton,  invited  by 
Orville  to  deliver  the  main  address.  Despite  his  terms  in 
congress,  as  governor  of  Ohio,  his  race  for  the  Presidency 


Former  Governor  Cox  was  the  main  speaker 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Wright  Brothers 
Memorial  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 


and  his  great  success  in  the  commiuiications  industry, 
James  M.  Cox  was  still  proud  to  be  the  W^right  Brothers' 
neighbor  from  Dayton,  Ohio.* 
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The  1920 
Democratic 
Convention 

By  Michael  Kelly 


James  li!  Cox 


Democrats  had  never  opened  their  national  conven- 
tion witli  a  set  of  circumstances  like  those  they  faced  in 
1920.  Not  since  President  Andrew  Jackson  summoned 
the  second  Democratic  National  Convention  to  Baltimore 
in  1835  had  a  president  completing  his  second  consecu- 
tive term  headed  the  part).  Back  then.  President  Jackson 
called  the  convention  in  order  to  hless  his  handpicked 
successor,  \'ice  President  Martin  \anBinen.  This  time, 
the  crippled  President  Woodrow  Wilson  deliberately  ham- 
pered anv  candidate  seeking  to  replace  him.  Wilson 
apparentlv  belie\ed  that  the  delegates  would  share  his 
personal  evaluation  of  his  value  to  the  nation  and  choose 
him  for  a  third  term  bv  acclamation,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  bareh  able  to  finiction. 

There  were  candidates  from  his  administration,  how- 
ever. Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  had  used  the 
Red  Scare  of  1919  to  bolster  his  reputation  as  a  strong 
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leader.  Former  Treasurv  Secretarv  William  Gibbs 
McAdoo  was  recognized  as  a  man  of  great  skill  (and  was 
Wilson's  son-in-law  -  a  fact  that  did  not  help  him  win  his 
father-in-law's  support) . 

The  San  Francisco  convention  marked  the  first  time  a 
national  convention  for  one  of  the  tvvo  major  parties  had 
been  held  west  of  the  Rockies.  For  the  first  time  in  a  gen- 
eration, the  parts  had  no  dominant  figure;  both  William 
Jennings  Bnan  and  Woodrow  Wilson  had  lost  much  of 
their  power  (if  little  of  their  ambition).  Wilson's  opposi- 
tion to  any  potendal  candidate  meant  that  the  field  was 
wide  open  with  no  fewer  than  24  candidates  recei\ing  votes 
on  the  first  ballot.  McAdoo  led  the  first  ballot  \vith  266 
votes  btU  that  \vas  a  far  cn'  from  the  729  \'otes  needed  to  win 
the  nvo-thirds  majorit\-  then  required  for  the  Democratic 
nomination.  Palmer  \vas  close  behind  with  254  votes  fol- 
lowed by  Cox  at  134  and  New  York's  Al  Sinith  with  109. 

The  two  Wilson  administration  figures  were  leading 
the  pack  biU  a  majoritv  of  Democratic  leaders  were  deter- 
mined to  select  a  candidate  not  directlv  affiliated  with  the 
President.  Cox  soon  emerged  as  the  "oiusider"  option. 
In  addition,  the  city  machines  resented  McAdoo's  support 
for  prohibition  and  approved  of  Cox's  support  for  modi- 
fication of  the  strict  rules  against  constimption  of  alcohol 
(leading  to  at  least  two  different  buttons  carmng  the 
phrase  "Cox  and  (Cocktails"). 

Cox  slowh'  gained  on  McAdoo,  pulling  past  Palmer 
when  New  York  switched  from  Smith  and  New  Jersey 
abandoned  Edward  Edwards.  Bv  the  tenth  ballot  the  field 
had  sharply  narrowed  and  the  vote  was  McAdoo  385,  Cox 
321,  Palmer  257  and  the  balance  divided  among  four 
remaining  contenders.  On  the  twelfth  ballot  (-ox  moved 
ahead  of  McAdoo  404  to  375. 

But  in  those  days,  a  Democratic  convention  was  not  so 
easily  decided.  On  the  30th  ballot,  McAdoo  pulled  past 
Cox  again  403  to  400.  The  two  leaders  jockeyed  for  sev- 
eral more  ballots.  On  the  39th  ballot.  Cox  went  back  into 
first  place  468  to  McAdoo's  440.  Bv  the  42nd  ballot.  Cox 
was  only  four  votes  shy  of  a  majority  (but  a  fair  away  from 
the  needed  two-thirds).  The  43rd  ballot  gave  Cox  a 
majority  with  568.  On  the  44th  ballot,  states  began  switch- 
ing votes  in  earnest  and  soon  the  convention  nominated 
the  Ohio  governor  by  acclamation. 

So  the  stage  was  set  for  \o\ember:  the  Governor  of 
Ohio  versus  the  U.S.  Senator  from  Ohio,  both  newspaper 
publishers.  As  columnist  Franklin  P.  Adams  put  it: 

Harding  or  Cox? 
Harding  or  Cox? 
You  tell  us,  populi; 
You've  got  the  vox. 
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The  card  above  was  from  a  Cox  rail- 
road trip  from  Marion.  In  accordance 
with  the  tradition  of  the  times,  neither 
nominee  spoke  at  the  convention. 
Each  candidate's  formal  campaign 
began  with  a  notification  ceremony. 
On  the  right  side  of  this  page  are  invi- 
tations to  the  two  ceremonies,  which 
took  place  two  days  apart;  Cox  in 
Dayton  on  Saturday  and  Roosevelt  in 
Hyde  Park  the  following  Monday. 
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The  San  Francisco  convention  was 
the  first  time  a  major  part)'  had  held 
its  national  convention  west  of  the 
Rock)'  Mountains.  The  leading  candi- 
dates at  the  opening  of  the  conven- 
tion were  William  Gibbs  McAdoo  and 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer.  The  full  page 
convention  piece  is  courtesy'  of  David 
Frent. 


In  the  Limelight 
Important  M  en  and  Buildings 

Democratic  National  Convention 
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FDR  IN  1920 


By  Michael  Kelly 


As  1920  approached.  FDR  was  a  rising  star  in 
Democratic  pohiics.  Ohviciusly  benefiting  from  the  name 
made  tanious  In  his  nncle,  Theodore  RooseveU,  the 
"Democratic  Roose\eU"  followed  TR's  career  path.  He 
spent  a  spell  as  a  maverick  reformer  in  the  New  York  state 
legislattue,  held  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Naw 
dining  \Vorld  War  I  and  \vas  boosted  for  various  offices 
including  governor  and  U.S.  Senator.  In  FDR:  the 
Beckouiug  of  Destiny,  historian  Kenneth  Da\'is  reports  that 
dining  1920  "there  was  even  a  minor  'Roosevelt  for 
President'  boom,  some  of  whose  organized  manifesta- 
tions he  felt  obliged  to  discourage." 

One  of  FDR"s  old  school  friends,  Louis  Wehle  (best 
known  as  the  general  coimsel  for  the  War  Finance 
Corporation)  promoted  the  proposal  that  the  Democratic 
ticket  for  1920  should  be  Herbert  Hoover  for  President 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  Vice  President.  At  the  time, 
Hoo\er  was  \et  to  declare  a  party  preference.  One  can 
enjo\  the  iron\'  of  such  a  suggestion  in  light  of  later  ani- 
mosity between  the  two  men  and  wonder  whether  any 
"Hoover/Roosevelt"  material  was  ever  produced. 

FDR  went  to  the  1920  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  San  Francisco  backing  New  York  Governor 
Al  Smith.  Wlien  Smith  faded,  Roosevelt  shifted  his  sup- 
port to  William  Gibbs  McAdoo  and  appeared  readv  to 


1  1/4"  button 
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James  M.  Cox  and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
consult  on  the  campaign  trail  in  1920. 


move  to  West  Virginia's  John  Davis  (eventuallv  the  nomi- 
nee in  1924)  in  case  the  convention  deadlocked. 
Meanwhile,  his  friends  were  quietly  promoting  his  name 
as  a  vice  presidential  choice  even  as  the  presidential  race 
was  still  under  way. 

His  support  for  Cox's  rivals  didn't  seem  to  harm  his 
chances  after  the  Ohio  governor's  victory.  It  may  even 
have  helped  to  make  it  appear  as  if  Cox  was  reaching  out 
to  balance  the  ticket.  Representing  New  York's  huge  block 
of  votes  was  an  important  factor  and  the  magic  Roosevelt 
name  certainly  didn't  hurt. 

The  decision  to  pick  FDR  came  directly  from  Governor 
Cox.  In  his  autobiography.  Journey  Through  My  Years,  he 
describes  it  this  way: 

"There  was  no  radio  in  those  days  and  I  received  the 
returns  at  the  New^s  office  in  Dayton  over  the  tele- 
graph.    The  nomination  was  made  at  1:50  am, 
Tuesda),  July  6.  That  \vas  4:50  am  in  Davton.  Dawn 
had  broken  \vhen  I  reached  home... Awaiting  me 
there  was  a  telephone  call  from  [his  convention  man- 
ager Ed]  Moore.  The  delegations  were  inquiring  of 
him  my  preference  for  vice-president.  I  told  him  I 
had  given  the  matter  some  thought  and  that  m\ 
choice  would  be  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  of  New  York. 
Moore  inquired,  'Do  you  know  him?'  I  did  not.  In 
fact,  so  far  as  I  knew,  I  had  never  seen  him:  but  I 
explained  to  Mr.  Moore  that  he  met  the  geographi- 
cal requirement,  that  he  was  recognized  as  an 
Independent  and  that  Roosevelt  was  a  well-known 
name.  I  knew  that  his  relations  with  the  organization 
in  his  state  [Tammany  Hall]  were  not  friendly.. .This 
made  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Moore  to  consult  Charles  F. 
Murphv,  head  of  New  York's  organization,  explaining 
to  him  what  had  moved  me  to  this  selection,  but  sav- 
ing that  if  it  were  offensive,  we  would  abandon  the 
idea  and  go  to  Edward  T.  Meredith  of  Iowa." 
Waking  Murphy  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  Moore  delivered 
Cox's  message.  The  surprised  Tammanv  leader  replied,  "I 
don't  like  Roosevelt.  He  is  not  well  known  in  the  countiT 
but,  Ed,  this  is  the  first  time  a  Democratic  nominee  for 
the  presidencv  has  shown  me  courtesy.  That's  why  I  would 
vote  for  the  devil  himself  if  Cox  wanted  me  to." 

For  FDR,  the  vice  presidential  nomination  was  almost 
miraculous.  Overnight  he  had  become  a  national  figtne. 
Returning  to  New  York  from  San  Francisco,  he  made  hur- 
riedly scheduled  campaign  stops  in  Utah,  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Missotni  and  Ohio,  meeting  with  local 
Democratic  leaders  to  plan  strateg)'.  In  Salt  Lake  City,  he 
announced  that  he  planned  a  strenuous  public  campaign 
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in  (.onlrasi  to  ihv  ""Ironl  |)()rch  allair"  that  Waiifii 
Haidiiig  had  plaiiiird. 

hi  (\)hiinlius.  Ohio  he  iiu-t  with  (.om-i  iioi'  Cox  lor  the 
fiisi  liiiu-,  liu-  two  poHticians  appraised  each  other  — 
each  thiough  a  pair  ol  "pince-iie/"  spectacles  —  and  liked 
\\hat  the\  saw.  Cox  later  described  FDR  as  "keenh'  ali\e  to 
the  conditions  that  would  bear  on  the  campaign"  but 
declined  Roosevelt's  suggestion  that  the\  announce  that 
the  \ice  president  would  sit  with  the  cabinet.  The  two 
Democrats  did  agree,  howexer,  thai  there  would  be  no 
etibrt  to  avoid  riuuiinij  on  the  record  ot  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration  and  Cox  in\1ted  his  running  mate  to  join  him  in 
visiting  the  President  at  the  WTiite  House  the  coming 
Sundaw  [See  "Wilson  and  Cox"  elsewhere  in  this  issue]. 

But  before  the  trip  to  Washington,  Roosevelt  arrived 
home  in  New  York  to  a  rousing  reception.  FDR  would 
plav  an  acti\e  role  in  the  campaign  but  faced  a  chronic 
shortage  of  funds.  He  woimd  up  putting  in  S5,()00  of  his 
own  monev  (not  an  insubstantial  siuii  in  1920)  and  his 
mother  added  another  $3,000  to  get  the  campaign 
rolling.  However  monex'  would  remain  a  concern  right 
through  election  dav.  Between  August  1 1  and  election 
day  he  tra\eled  incessantlv.  Historian  Kenneth  Davis 
described  it  thus: 

"hi  t\\  o  long  speaking  tours  of  the  Midwest  and  west, 
plus  a  t\\'o-week  tour  of  New  England  and  upstate 
New  York,  he  appeared  in  \irtualh-  every  state  out- 
side the  South,  delixered  upwards  of  a  thousand  set 
speeches  and  innumerable  impromptu  talks,  and 
met  personallv  with  warmth  and  charm  many  hun- 
dreds of  locallv  important,  as  well  as  state  and 


nation.ilh  imj^ortant.  Democrats.  As  promised,  he 
made  the  League,  concerning  which  Haidiiig  was 
notably  vague  and  evasive,  a  central  theme  of  most 
of  his  speeches." 

His  onh'  major  blunder  of  the  campaign  took  place  on 
his  first  swing  through  the  West,  hi  Butte,  Montana,  he 
tried  to  respond  to  the  complaint  that  in  the  League  of 
Nations  the  L'nited  States  would  have  only  one  vote  where- 
as Great  Britain  (through  its  various  dominions  such  as 
Canada  and  Australia)  would  have  six  votes.  It  wasn't  a 
problem,  he  assured  his  audience,  as  the  U.S.  would  actu- 
ally lia\e  a  dozen  votes  for  "does  anyone  suppose  that  the 
votes  of  Cuba,  Haiti,  San  Domingo,  Panama,  Nicaragua, 
and  of  the  other  Central  American  States  would  be  cast  dif- 
ferently from  the  vote  of  the  United  States?" 

To  make  matters  worse,  he  went  on  to  tell  the  crowd:  "I 
have  something  to  do  with  the  running  of  a  couple  of  lit- 
tle Republics."  Even  the  liberal  press  blasted  Roosevelt, 
who  fell  back  on  a  feeble  claim  to  have  been  misquoted. 
There  had,  however,  been  too  many  witnesses  for  his 
claim  to  hold  up. 

But  the  flub  would  have  little  effect  on  what  was 
already  an  uphill  campaign.  The  Cox-Roosevelt  ticket 
went  down  to  a  crushing  defeat.  Nonetheless,  the  1920 
campaign  had  introduced  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  to  a 
generation  of  Democrats  from  one  end  of  the  nation  to 
the  other.  The  friends,  contacts  and  familiarity  gained  in 
1920  would  stand  him  in  good  stead  a  dozen  years  later 
when  the  name  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  would  once 
again  be  placed  in  nomination  before  the  Democratic 
National  Convention.* 
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Membership  card  from  a  Cox/Rooseveh  veteran.s  club  (shown  enlarged).  After  World  War  I,  veterans  groups  like  the 
American  Legion  appeared  as  the  aging  Civil  War  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  were  fading  away. 
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Two  enamel  pins 
and  pocket  watch 
shown  enlarged. 
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Cox-Rooscvclt  College  Men's  League  of  the  U.  S. 

BOOM  95.  MURRAY  HILL  IIOTEI. 
NEW   YORK  CITY 


Ucueci  hy  the  Democratic  National  Committee 


James  Cox  remained  a 
leader  in  the  Democratic 
Party  for  many  years. 
FDR,  of  course,  went  on 
to  be  the  first  candidate 
to  win  the  WTiite  House 
four  times.  This  photo 
shows  Cox  (in  car  on 
right)  with  Roosevelt 
while  FDR  was  President. 
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jCCi    The  Cox/Roosevelt  Jugates 

y  By  Michael  Kelly  and  Robert  Fratkin  ^^ft!^^ 


Tlie  "Hoh  Ciiail"  of  Political  Americana  is  the 
Cox  Roose\ell  jugate.  Not  onh  is  it  hard  to  Find  but  a 
Cox  Roose\  elt  jugate  set  the  record  for  the  most  money 
e\er  spent  for  a  political  campaign  button.  It  isn't  hard  to 
understand  the  scarcity.  Democratic  campaigns  were 
chronically  sort  of  mone\  during  that  era  and  the  prospects 
for  victon'  in  1920  were  too  dim  to  excite  extraordinaiT 
efforts  from  partA  donors.  FDR  s  relati\  e  obscin  in  ma\  also 
have  hampered  button  manufacturers  from  producing 
jugates  in  normal  quantities.  But  Cox/Roosevelt  jugates 
are  hardh  the  scarcest  items  in  the  hobby.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  items  that  appear  to  be  one-of-a-kind,  including 
nian\  handsome  items  from  the  previous  centun.  Why 
does  a  Cox/Roosevelt  jugate  dravv  so  much  more  attention 
than  a  McClellan-Pendleton  ferrot\pe  from  1864  or  a 
Harrison-T\ ler  jugate  ribbon  from  1840? 

M\  ths  feed  on  themselves,  of  course,  and  after  awhile 
the  talk  of  how  precious  an  object  is  adds  to  its  value.  The 
later  career  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  the  only  four-term 
president,  the  savior  of  the  Depression  and  the  conqueror 
of  Hitler  obviously  adds  to  the  mystique.  But  the 
Cox/Roosevelt  jugate  was  considered  the  key  collector's 
item  long  before  Joe  Jacobs  spent  ,S33,000  to  buy  one. 

In  1964,  at  the  first  .\PIC  National  Convention  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  a  member  paid  the  unheard  of 
price  of  S240  for  a  7/8"  Wliitehead  and  Hoag  sepiatone 
Cox/Roosevelt  jugate.  Thai  doesn't  seem  like  a  lot  of 
money  today  but,  to  put  it  in  perspective,  in  1964  Parker- 
Davis  jugates  were  under  So  and  Lincoln  ferros  vmder  $25; 
most  starting  salaries  for  college  graduates  were  less  than 
S5000  and  a  two  bedroom  apartment  rented  for  SI 00. 

This  was  a  watershed  moment  in  political  items  collect- 
ing. Prior  to  that  time,  many  collectors  placed  verv  low  val- 
ues on  the  items  thev  traded,  bought  and  sold,  with  little 
consideration  for  relative  raritv.  This  one  transaction 
changed  the  hobby  forever  and  established  the  Cox  & 
Roosevelt  as  the  most  prized  item  in  political  collecting. 
This  recognition  that  any  one  item  could  be  so  signifi- 
cantly more  valuable  to  a  collector  than  any  one  of  the 
other  —  frequently  more  attractive  and  historically  more 


significant  —  political  items  forced  hobbv  members  to 
reevaluate  their  collecting  methods  and  objectives. 

For  easy  reference,  the  known  jugates  can  be  classified 
by  six  names.  The  black  and  white  flag  and  eagle  design 
with  sunrays  (which  exists  in  7/8"  and  1  1/4"  versions)  is 
referred  to  as  the  "St.  Louis"  design  from  its  manufactur- 
er, the  St.  Louis  Button  Companv.  The  sepiatone  buttons 
(which  are  actually  brown  and  white)  with  large  pictures 
above  the  names  are  the  "WTiitehead  and  Hoag"  design. 
That  version  comes  in  three  sizes.  Three  others  - 
'Wmericanize  .America,"  the  "Cox-Roosevelt  Club"  and 
"Muscogee  County"  are  self-explanatory.  The  final  variety 
is  the  Jacobs  jugate.  The  Jacobs  jugate  is  that  famous 
Cox/Roosev'elt  jugate  bought  by  Joe  Jacobs  in  the  1981 
Warner  auction  for  S33,000.  It  is  1  1/4"  black  and  white 
with  no  words,  now  part  of  the  Cox  collection. 

What  made  a  Cox-Roosevelt  jugate  so  valuable?  Unlike 
numismatic  collectors,  political  items  collectors  seldom 
think  of  themselves  as  seeking  to  complete  a  "tv'pe  set"  col- 
lection. But  many  collectors  seek  to  have  at  least  one 
jugate  for  each  major  partv'  candidate.  There  are  four 
major  stumbling  blocks  to  attaining  this  objective.  In 
order  of  ascending  raritv,  they  are  Harding-Coolidge,  TR- 
Johnson,  Davis-Brvan,  and  — at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  — 
the  always  elusive  Cox-Roosevelt. 

Yet,  whv  should  this  be  so  difficidt  to  obtain?  .After  all, 
there  are  six  varieties  in  nine  sizes  known  to  exist.  Where 
are  they?  That's  the  rub.  Veteran  collectors  know  of  only 
two  instances  in  which  more  than  one  Cox  &  Roosevelt  was 
found  at  one  time.  In  the  1970s,  three  7/8"  Wliitehead 
and  Hoag  jugates  were  foimd  in  Frederick,  Man  land  and 
stories  indicate  that  30  years  ago,  a  woman  in  Indiana  had 
between  six  and  eight  St.  Louis  design  7/8"  jugates,  at  least 
some  of  which  made  their  way  into  the  hobbv.  Of  the  three 
that  were  found  in  Frederick,  two  were  sepiatone  and  one 
was  black  and  white  (a  tenth  varietV'  if  we  count  it  sepa- 
rately). The  best  guess  is  that  most  of  the  known  Cox  & 
Roosevelt  jugates  were  distributed  as  samples. 

Historicallv,  button  companies  sent  out  sample  buttons 
to  local  representatives  and  political  officials  around  the 


Cox/Roosevelt  jugates:  on  the  left  are  the  three  WTiitehead  &  Hoag  variations,  in  the  center  is  the  famous  Jacobs  version, 
and  on  the  right  are  the  tv\  o  St.  Louis  jugates.  The  St.  Louis  may  be  the  most  attractive  design  but  the  modest  Jacobs  brought 
the  highest  price  to  date. 
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Two  Cox/Roosevelt  items  from  the  collection  of  Steven 
Cohen.  The  two  1"  buttons  are  cream  and  black. 


countn'  to  obtain  orders.  As  one  example,  in  the  1981 
Warner  auction,  one  of  the  prize  pieces  was  a  Davis  1  1/4" 
picture  in  a  Br\an  1900  siher  campaign  design  made  by 
\\liiteliead  and  Hoag-the  on\\  one  ever  seen.  Several 
\ears  later,  a  collector  sent  in  a  Xerox  of  foiu"  Coolidge 
7/8"  picture  buttons,  each  with  a  different  1900  McKinley 
gold  border.  The  collector's  grandfather,  a  Republican 
Party  official  in  Massachusetts,  had  been  sent  the  buttons 
by  Whitehead  Sc  Hoag  in  an  effort  to  get  his  business. 
Except  for  this  one  instance,  we  ha\e  never  seen  these 
items  appear. 

How  many  Cox-Roosevelt  jugates  exist?  A  survey  of 
experienced  collectors  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  only  a  total  of  approximately  80  known  Cox  & 
Roosevelt  jugates.  As  best  we  can  determine,  they  are: 

Whitehead  and  Hoag  sepiatone 
W  hitehead  &  Hoag  black/white 
Whitehead  &  Hoag  sepiatone 
Whitehead  &:  Hoag  sepiatone 
St.  Louis  design  black/white 
St.  Louis  design  black/white 
Cox-Roosevelt  Club  red/white/blue 
Americanize  America  black/white 
Muscogee  Ccjuntv  black/white 
Warner/ Jacobs  black/ white 

So  that's  it.  Cox/Roose\elt  jugates  sell  for  the  prices 
they  do  because  there  are  at  least  several  hundred  serious 
collectors  who  want  to  complete  their  jugate  sets  and  have 
the  economic  means  to  do  so.  Even  they  are  doomed  to 
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Button  designers  struggled  to  balance  the  short  name  Cox 
with  the  long  name  Roosevelt.  The  three  1/2"  lithos  on 
the  upper  right  are  the  most  common  and  obtainable  of 
all  Cox/Roosevelt  items. 


(lisappoinlniciil  niilil  one  (il  the  MO  <<  dues  on i<»  I  lie  rn.ti  kel. 
Nine  ol  llieni  are  in  the  (^ox  Colle(  lion  and  will  presum- 
al)h  not  l)e  l)a{  k  on  the  maiket.  1  hat  leaves  only  aiound 
70  possible  to  acquire.  A  clear  case  ol  supply  and  demand 
creating  the  market.  There  is  a  ray  of  sunshine-,  houevei'. 
Somewhere,  somedav,  another  (]ox  &  Roosevelt  jugate  will 
appear  at  a  flea  market  or  antique  shop.  It  could  be  yours. 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  Cox/Roosevelt  items 
besides  those  precious  jugates.  The  two  names  and  some- 
times pictures  are  found  on  posters,  pamphlets,  ribbons, 
cards,  letterhead,  slickers,  pins  and  name  ljultons.  There 
are  even  a  few  known  Cox/ Roosevelt  razcjrs, 
Cox/Roosevelt  knives,  and  Cox/Roosevelt  watches. 
Observers  estimate  that  there  are  three  or  less  each  of  the 
jugate  pocketknife,  straight  razor  and  pocket  watch. 
However,  there  are  a  few  small  litho  name  buttons  with  the 
reach  of  almost  any  collector  with  a  little  perseverance. 

One  of  the  challenges  facing  button  designers  in  1920 
was  the  disparity  in  the  length  of  the  t^vo  Democratic  nom- 
inees' names.  With  only  three  letters.  Cox  is  the  shortest 
name  ever  to  appear  on  a  presidential  campaign  biuton. 
On  the  other  hand,  Roosevelt's  nine  letters  is  triple  that 
length  and  siu  passed  among  \T  hopefuls  only  by  1844's 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen  and  1856'sjohn  Breckinridge. 

Graphic  designers  were  forced  to  lUilize  various  strata- 
gems to  fit  "Cox  and  Roosevelt"  on  a  bvuton.  The  most 
common  solution  was  to  print  "Cox"  in  large  letters  in 
either  the  foreground  or  background  while  riuining 
"Roosevelt"  in  small  letters  across  the  middle  of  the  but- 
ton. A  few  attempts  tried  to  fill  in  the  empty  spaces  on  the 
"Cox"  line  with  "and"  but  met  with  onlv  mixed  success. 

Even  FDR  himself  was  concerned  about  the  campaign's 
buttons.  A  letter  in  the  files  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Librarv   in   H\de   Park   reflects   his   interest.  Dated 
September  22,  1920,  it  was  written  to  Roy  Godsey,  head  of 
the  Demcjcratic  National  Committee's  Publicity  Bureau. 
The  \oung  vice  presidential  candidate  begged  for  cam- 
paign material  as  fervently  as  any  teenage  button  collector. 
"Starting  with  New  Jersey  on  Monday,  we  are  headed 
out  on  a  long  western  trip,  and  I  am  throwing  myself 
on  your  mercy.  It  is  imperative  we  have  plenty  of  lit- 
erature foi"  this  trip  —  a  package  at  least  of  e\'er\'- 
thing  \ou  have.   You  know  what  the  more  popular 
ones  are,  and  1  will  depend  on  you  to  see  that  we  are 
supplied  with  sufficient  fjuaruities  of  them." 
In  parucular,  FDR  wanted  buttons.  He  wanted  plenty  of 
buttons  but  showed  a  distinct  preference  as  to  which  sort. 
It  wouldn't  be  too  bold  to  suggest  that  his  feathers  may 
have  been  a  touch  ruffled  by  seeing  buttons  circulating 
that  didn't  include  his  name. 

"We  need  thousands  of  buttons  —  not  those  damn 
'Coxsure  Buttons'  —  but  both  the  other  two  kinds. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  ways  in  the  World  to  get  them 
U)  individuals,  and  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  plentiful 
su])ply,  as  they  cit  for  them  everywhere  we  go." 
The  "other  two  kinds"  of  buttons  probably  referred  to  the 
small  RWB  lithographed  butU)ns  that  exist  with  either  red 
or  blue  backgrounds.    These  two  buttons  are  the  most 
common  available  today  and  are  within  reach  of  even 
beginning  collectors.  Both  versions  -  and  the  "Coxsure" 
button  -  were  made  by  theJ.L.  Lynch  C-ompanv  of  Chicago 
and  became  the  mainstays  of  the  Democratic  campaign. 
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l.edeis  in  ill 


r  lihi.nA 


lik's  also  nia\ 


explain  whv  Cox  Roosewll  jug<ues  are 
so  scare.  The  St.  Louis  Button 
Comi)an\  jiroduci'd  mam  oi  ilu'  fniest 
buttons  (luring  that  v\  :\  .uul  sent  FDR  a 
letter  dated  |uh  19.  1920  that  read 

"As  one  of  the  leading  concerns 

in  .\meiica  specializing  in  the 

manufacture  of  campaign  l)iit- 

tons,  we  will  have  a  large  demand 

this  \ear  for  buttons  bearing  the 

portraits  of  \()u  and  Governor 

Cox  and  we  find  that  our  files  do 

not  include  a  picture  of  von,  one 

which  will  reproduce  to  the  best 

achantage  ft)r  campaign  button 

pin  poses.  Will  \ou  kindh  supply 

us  with  a  picture?" 
Apparenth  no  picture  was  sent  for  the 
files  contain  another  letter  from  the  St. 
Louis  Button  Company  dated  July  3L 

"Recenth  we  asked  \ou  for  your 

photograph  which  we  can  use  on 

campaign  buttons.    We  have  on 

hand  orders  for  thousands  of 

these  buttons  and  cannot  fill  them 

until    we    have    your  picture. 

Ciox  ernor  Cox  has  supplied  us  with 

his  pictme,  also  Senator  Harding  and  Governor 

(voolidge,  and  we  are  badly  in  need  of  \our  picture  to 

be  used  on  buttons  to  sho^\•  portraits  of  the  candidates 

for  President  and  \'ice-President  on  the  Democratic 

Ticket.  Your  prompt  attention  to  this  request  will  be 

ver\'  much  appreciated." 


According  to  the  libran  tiles,  the  photograph  was  eventual- 
ly sent  on  August  4  but  the  delay  may  explain  why 
Cox/Roosevelt  jugates  are  so  hard  to  find.  With  production 
at  least  one  major  manufacturer  (and  others  ma\  have  faced 
the  same  problem)  delayed  past  the  initial  rush  of  enthusi- 
asm, "those  damn  'Coxsure  Buttons""  ma\'  have  been  the 
only  options  for  many  a  loyal  Democratic  committee.* 


Cox  Roosevelt  jugate  material  may  be  rare  but  it  .still  comes  in  many  delightful  forms.  On  the  upper  right  is  a  handsome 
multicolor  window  decal.  Below  are  labels  from  two  records,  which  allowed  recordings  of  campaign  speeches  to  be  widely 
circulated  in  the  days  before  nationwide  radio  broadcasts  became  commonplace. 
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Peace! 

Progress! 

Prosperity! 


DEMOCRATIC  TEXT  BOOK 


1920 


The  Democratic  National  Committee 
The  Democratic  Congressional  Committee 


Peace! 

Progress! 

Prosperity! 


THE 


DEMOCRATIC  TEXT  BOOK 


/J9u«l  by 

The  Democratic  National  Committee 
The  Democratic  Congressional  Committee 

PRICE,  25  CENTS 


Above:  In  1920,  national  campaigns  were  still  issuing  official 
campaign  books.  Right:  Campaign  ribbon.  Below:  a  handsome 
jugate  window  decal  from  the  collection  of  Tom  Huston. 
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To  Those  Who  Stood 
At  Armageddon 


An  Address  to  Voters  by  a 
Committee  of  Progressives 
who  Fought  the  Fight  of  1912 


Progressive  or 

Reactionary? 


ISSUED  BY 

Cox- Roosevelt  Pros;ressive-Republican  Committee 

Miirrav  Hill  Hotel.  New  York 


^  ^  Elect  =^  ? 

Cox  ■  RoOSEVtLT  ' 


A  FANTASY  ITEM:  This  may  be  the  most  unusual  fake  in  the 
hobby  -  a  glass  paperweight  with  the  message  "Elect  Cox 
and  Roosevelt."  It  was  not  made  for  the  1920  campaign. 


i 


This  grouping  shows  a  diversity  of  Cox/Roosevelt  material.  Clock^\ise  from  the  top  left:  a  cloth  patch,  jackknife,  straight 
razor,  three  metal  lapel  pins  and  brochure.  Note  the  appeal  to  old  Bull  Moose  Progressives  in  the  brochure.  The  Democrats 
aimed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Roosevelt  name  on  their  ticket. 
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PEACE  -  PROGRESS  -  PROSPERITY 


For  President  ForVice  President 

democratic  nominee  democratic  nominee 


James  M.  Cox  ^  Franklik  D. Roosevelt 
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JA.V1E5  M  COX 

Off/nocrafic  .\uminer  for  Pmijmt 


I  RANKI.IN  D  ROOSEVFJ.T 
Democratic  Nommtr  for  Vicc-Prctuitnl 
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Their  Election  Means  Peace,  Progress  and  Prosperity 


ELECTIOM:  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBEE  2,  W 

Virginia  multigate  poster  from  Robert  Fratkin's  Collection. 
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Publishers  for  President 


By  Michael  Kelly 


Oiu-  ot  tlu-  ironies  oi  tlu-  ck'c  lion  is  tlu-  fac  t  lh.it 

boih  inajui  partv  candidates,  |anu's  (k)x  and  Warren 
I  larding,  were  newspaper  pnlilisliers  from  Ohio.  Thev  were 
part  of  a  small  Iraternin  of  publishers  to  actively  seek  the 
\Miite  House,  although  nian\  publishers  have  had  an  active 
interest  in  politics.  Politicians  haw  alwavs  tried  to  influence 
the  media,  which  meant  newspapers  until  the  advent  of 
radio  and  tele\ision  in  the  nn)dern  era.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic,  ambitious  politicians  would  often  found  news- 
papers to  achance  their  careers  but  left  their  daily  opera- 
tions in  the  hands  of  professional  joiu  iialists. 

Of  the  Founding  Fathers,  only  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a 
publisher,  .\lthough  he  was  the  most  famous  American 
across  the  world,  Franklin  never  sought  the  Presidency. 
He  did  sene  in  Congress  biu  ne\er  sought  higher  office. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  famous  publisher  to  seek  the 
presidencv  was  Horace  Greeley,  founder  of  the  Neiv  York 
Tribune.  Greeley  was  a  leader  in  the  Whig  Party  before 
helping  to  create  the  Republican  Part\'.  In  fact,  it  was 
Greele\-  who  suggested  that  the  new  part)'  emerging  from 
a  blend  of  "Conscience"  Wliigs,  anti-slavery  Deinocrats  and 


the  remnaiUs  of  the  earlier  Libert)'  and  Free-Soil  parties 
take  on  the  name  "Republican."  barkening  back  to  the 
heyda)'  of  Henr)'  Clay's  National  Republican  Part\'. 

Horace  Greeley  had  long  harbored  electoral  ambitions 
but  lacked  the  political  sensibilities  of  his  long-term  asso- 
ciates William  Seward  and  Thurlow  Weed.  It  was  a  party 
revolt  that  finally  gave  Greeley  his  chance.  As  the  first 
term  of  President  U.S.  Grant  foundered  on  post-Civil  War 
amoralit)',  corrupt  office-holders  and  the  frustrations  of 
Reconstruction,  the  moralistic  wing  of  the  party  that  had 
led  the  battle  for  abolition  of  slavery  grew  increasingly 
uncomfortable  with  Grant. 

With  the  election  of  1872  nearing.  Republican  leaders 
like  Carl  Schiirz  and  Charles  Sumner  knew  that  the  dispir- 
ited Democrats  -  the  party  of  rebellion  and  slavery  -  would 
be  unable  to  offer  Grant  much  of  a  fight.  Soon  a  full-scale 
revolt  was  under  way  and  a  convention  was  called  for 
Cincinnati  to  launch  a  new  Liberal  Republican  Party.  The 
convention  was  expected  to  nominate  Charles  Francis 
Adams  for  President.  The  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
grandson  of  John  Adams,  Charles  Francis  Adams  would 


Yo  Ur  ad\ erf isenicnt 
in  this  space  i^  bound 
tci  tret  Mttentiiin  on  tins 
tinieK  folder. 

Order  now! 
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1)1  iii^  |)i est iL;c,  liciilaL;c  .iiid  .1  (  Icn  iiilcniil\  Id  the  new 
])ai  ly.  As  liisioi  iaii  Kdwaid  Siaiiwood  wrote,  al  the  ofjen- 
ing  of  the  I,il)eial  Republic  an  ( omciitioii  "the  aspirations 
of  Mr.  (iiceley  were  well  known  hut,  11  when  the  con- 
vention met,  the  idea  of  noniinalinL;  liini  was  treated 
almost  as  a  joke." 

But  the  delegates  from  around  the  couiiti^  had  been 
reading  Horace  Greeley's  newspaper  articles  for  decades. 
Greeley  might  be-  eccentric  and  erratic  but,  in  an  era  when 
newspapers  were  (jften  the  only  contact  with  the  broader 
world,  his  readers  felt  a  peisonal  connection  with  him. 
Adams  led  on  the  first  ballot  but  Greeley  was  a  surprising- 
ly strong  second.  By  the  (ith  ballot,  Adams  had  faded  and 
the  Liberal  Republican  Party  nominated  Horace  Greeley 
for  President. 

Thurlow  Weed  later  wrote  to  Hamilton  Fish,  "Six  weeks 
ago  I  did  not  suppose  that  any  considerable  rnimber  of 
men,  outside  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  would  nominate 
Greeley  for  President."  Nonetheless,  the  Democratic 
Party,  determined  to  see  President  Grant  defeated  anyway 
possible,  soon  endorsed  Greeley's  candidacy. 

Greeley  shattered  precedent  by  launching  an  active 
campaign.  Before  him,  presidential  nominees  were 
expected  to  pretend  as  if  thev  ne\er  really  wanted  the 
nomination  and  weren't  really  seeking  votes  in  November. 
They  were  expected  to  wait  for  "The  Peoples'  Call"  that 
would  be  leluctantly  accepted  as  a  matter  of  civic  duty. 
Greeley  tossed  aside  the  normal  way  of  running  for 
President  and  took  to  the  road. 

James  G.  Blaine  (who  loyalh'  backed  Grant)  later 
described  Greeley's  speaking  campaign:  "His  speeches, 
while  chiefly  devoted  to  his  view  of  the  duty  and  policy  of 
pacification,  discussed  many  questions  and  many  phases  of 
the  chief  question.  They  were  \'aried,  forcible,  and  well 
considered.  They  presented  his  case  with  an  ability  which 
could  not  be  exceeded,  and  they  added  to  the  general  esti- 
mate of  his  intellectual  facilities  and  resources.  He  called 
out  a  larger  portion  of  those  who  intended  to  vote  against 
him  than  any  candidate  had  ever  before  succeeded  in 
doing.  His  name  had  been  honored  for  so  many  years  in 
even'  Republican  household,  that  the  desire  to  see  and 
hear  him  was  universal,  and  secured  to  him  the  majesty  of 
numbers  at  everv  meeting." 

One  historian  characterized  1872  as  "one  of  the 
strangest  campaigns  in  history.. .Republicans  excoriated  a 
Republican  President;  Liberals  labored  without  enthusi- 
asm for  a  candidate  whose  choice  was  intolerable  to  them; 
Democrats  supported  a  violent  and  abusive  opponent;  ex- 
Confedeiates  in  the  South  did  battle  for  a  foe  who  had 
denounced  them  as  traitors  and  rebels." 

In  the  end,  Greeley's  argutnents  proved  no  match  for 
the  dramatic  power  of  the  general  who  had  won  the  Civil 
War.  Presiflent  Grant  carried  thirty-one  states  and  Greeley 
only  six,  all  in  the  South.  Shortly  before  Election  Day, 
Horace  Greeley's  wife  died.  That  bitter  loss,  followed  by  a 
crushing  election  defeat,  left  him  a  broken  man.  Three 
weeks  after  the  election,  Greeley  himself  died. 

After  Horace  Greeley,  it  would  be  manv  years  before  a 
publisher  was  again  a  viable  presidential  hopeful.  But 
when  another  arrived,  he  arrived  in  full  ariay.  William 
Randolph  Hearst  was  the  son  of  a  silver  magnate.  His 
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father  liad  seized  as  a  L'.S.  Senator  from  California  and 
left  his  son  a  great  fortune.  William  Randolph  Hearst  took 
over  a  failing  newspaper  belonging  to  his  father  and 
turned  it  into  a  national  media  empire. 

Hearst  also  had  political  ambitions.  His  newspapers 
had  alwa\s  been  deeph  political:  he  attacked  enemies  sav- 
agely and  pi~aised  friends  lavishly.  But  William  Randolph 
Hearst  could  never  overcome  the  conviction  that  almost 
nobodv  in  public  office  was  as  snuut  as  liinisell.  His 
manetivers  for  the  Wliite  House  were  in  earnest  h\  1902. 
He  wanted  to  go  straight  for  the  Presidencv  but  deter- 
mined  that  it  would  look  better  if  he  held  local  office  first. 

.\lthoiigh  he  had  pre\iouslv  battled  the  Democratic 
Tamman\  Hall  machine,  he  cut  a  deal  \s'ith  boss  Charles 
Murphy  to  win  the  Democratic  nomination  in  Ne^v  York 
Cit\  *s  11  di  congressional  district,  a  safe  Tammanv  district. 
Heai~st  did  not  prove  to  be  a  ven  effective  congressman. 
He  often  missed  sessions  and  managed  to  quickly  alienate 
leaders  of  both  parties,  .\lthough  he  often  proposed  use- 
ful legislation,  his  arrogance  angered  so  manv  of  his  col- 
leagues Uiat  legislation  \\ith  his  nanu-  on  it  would  never 
become  la\v. 

He  did  lease  a  handsome  d\\elling  right  across  the 
street  from  the  \\liite  House  (so  he  wouldn't  have  far  to 
move  when  elected  President)  and  was  \silling  to  spend 
money  freely.  That  latter  qualit\'  has  always  had  a  strong 
impact  in  politics  and  the  Hearst  for  President  campaign 
began  to  gather  siippoit.  He  was  helped  h\  a  \\eak 
Democradc  field  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  popu- 
larirv  of  incumbent  Republican  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  but  Hearst  was  personally  able  to  stir  up  gen- 
uine enthusiasm  among  grassroots  Democrats. 

Hearst  arrived  at  the  1904  Democratic  National 
Convention  with  a  large  number  of  delegates  and  strong 
backing  from  organized  labor.  Clarence  Darro^v  seconded 
his  nominadon  and  the  floor  demonstration  made  it  clear 
that  his  support  was  widespread  and  genuine.  On  the  first 
ballot,  he  ran  second  with  200  votes.  Hearst's  problem, 
however,  was  William  Jennings  Bn  an.  Twice  defeated  but 
still  dreaming  of  the  WTiite  House,  Bnan  feared  that  a 
Hearst  success  would  overtiu  n  Bn  an  s  leadership  of  the 
Democrats'  progressive  wing.  Bnan  imdercut  Hearst, 
allowing  the  nomination  to  go  to  a  colorless  consenative 
jurist,  .\lton  B.  Parker,  who  was  destined  to  be  defeated  bv 
TR  in  a  landslide. 

Hearst  would  condnue  to  stniggle  for  political  power  in 
the  vears  to  come.  He  ran  again  for  Congress,  for  mayor  of 
New  York  Cin  and  governor  of  New  York  State.  At  one 
point,  he  even  created  his  own  partv  But  his  Wliite  House 
ambitions  were  doomed.  William  Randolph  Hearst  remains 
popular  with  poliucal  collectors  and  a  variety  of  items  can  be 
found  from  his  ine\itablv  well-financed  campaigns. 

It  was  o\er  30  years  until  another  publisher  tried  for  the 
WTiite  House.  This  time  it  was  Frank  Gannett,  whose  name 
still  graces  numerous  papers,  including  ISA  Today. 
Gannett  thought  that  he  would  be  the  right  choice  for  the 
GOP  to  take  on  FDR's  third-term  bid.  His  campaign  \\as 
brief,  well  financed  and  hopeless. 

In  1940,  Frank  Gannett  was  a  litde-known  newspaper 
publisher  from  Rochester,  New  York.  That  vear  the  GOP  was 
in  turmoil;  its  leading  candidate  for  President  (Tom  Dewey) 
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was  a  county  oflk  ial  slill  in  Ins  iliinics;  its  cxi'utu.il  presiden- 
tial nominee  (Willkie)  was  then  still  a  ic^isic-red  Deinoc  ial. 
With  matters  seemingly  open  to  any  eyenlualitv,  Claimett 
decided  lh.it  his  lial  belonged  in  the  presidential  ring. 

He  had  ])lenty  oi  iiioney  to  spend.  Delegates  arriying  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  Republican  National  (lonyenlion 
found  no  shortage  of  signs,  buttons  and  other  items  — 
including  two  live  elephants  —  bearing  the  snappy  .slogan 
"Our  Best  Bet  is  Frank  (iannelt.  " 

On  the  first  ballot,  he  drew  33  yotes.  By  the  fourth  bal- 
lot, his  tally  had  diopped  to  4.  One  loyal  delegate  held  out 
for  him  to  the  bitter  end  in  the  face  of  the  Willkie  band- 
wagon. .After  losing  his  presidential  race,  C.annett  main- 
tained an  active  role  in  New  York  politics  but  thereafter 
focused  his  main  attention  on  building  what  was  to 
become  a  huge  media  conglomerate. 

The  Fifties  saw  another  publisher  with  presidential 
ambitions.  The  California  Republican  Party  seemed 
almost  triumphant  that  decade.  President  Eisenhower 
picked  California  Senator  Richard  Nixon  as  his  vice  presi- 
dent and  then  appointed  COP  Governor  Earl  Warren  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  California's  other  sen- 
ator, William  Knowland,  became  Senate  Majority  Leader 
and  Warren's  lieutenant  go\ernor,  Goodwin  Knight,  went 
on  to  easily  win  the  state  hotise  in  his  own  right.  Things 
looked  pretty  bright  for  the  Golden  State  GOP. 

William  Knowland  was  publisher  of  the  OdkUind  Tribune 
as  well  as  a  politician.  He  had  his  eye  on  the  White  House 
and  sought  to  out-maneuver  his  former  colleague,  Richard 
Nixon.  WTien  President  Eisenhower's  heart  attack  raised 
doubts  about  a  second  term,  Knowiand's  name  was  aggres- 
sively forwarded  for  the  1956  GOP  nomination. 

Ike  wound  up  rimning  for  a  second  term  after  all  but 
Nixon  had  gained  important  credibility  when  he  filled  in 
for  the  ailing  chief  executive.  Knowland  wanted  to  boost 
his  own  credentials  for  the  19(50  nomination  and  decided 
that  his  resume  would  look  better  with  some  executive 
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expel  ieiKC  I  ie  let  llie  ( iaiiloi  ilia  ( .( )]'  know  that  he  want- 
ed to  be  its  candidate  lor  goxci  iioi  in  1958. 

There  was  one  problem:  lell()w-Re[)ubli(  an  (.oodwin 
Knight  was  already  Governor  of  ( ialiloi  iiia  and  planned  lo 
run  for  re-election.  Knowland  was  a  powci  lnl  politic  ian 
and  bulled  his  way  to  the  gubernatorial  nominaticm,  forc- 
ing (iov.  Knight  to  run  for  Knowiand's  senate  .seal.  Voters 
thought  the  whole  bu.sine.ss  stank  and  gave  the  Democrats 
a  landslide  victory,  sending  both  Knight  and  Knowland 
into  retirement.  Knowiand's  promising  political  career 
was  over.  He  would  reappear  briefly  leading  Barry 
Goldwater's  important  victory  in  the  1964  California  pre,s- 
idential  primar\  but  that  was  as  close  to  the  White  House 
as  William  Knowland  would  ever  get. 

The  postwar  era  hasn't  produced  any  real  presidential 
hopeful/publishers,  although  there  are  those  who  might 
count  recent  GOP  hopeftil  Steve  Forbes  in  that  categoiy, 
although  he  is  more  involved  with  magazines  than  news- 
papers. Perhaps  newspaper  owners  took  a  clue  from  the 
experience  of  James  M.  Cox.  vM'ter  losing  the  White 
House,  Cox  went  on  to  build  a  media  empire  of  newspa- 
pers, radio  stations,  TV  stations,  cable  systems  and  numer- 
ous related  enterprises.  Cox  Enterprises  remains  today  in 
the  hands  of  his  famih.* 


pannep  carried  by  Dayton,  Ohio,  Newsies  in 
celebration  for  Governor  Cox.— The  Daily  News. 
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An  unu.sually  large  number  of  press-related  Cox  items  survived  over  the  years.  That  may  be  because  newsmen  proudly  saved 
items  relating  to  their  colleague  or  because  James  Cox  made  certain  newsmen  were  well  cared  for. 
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Printers  and  newspapers  across  the  country  would  have  used  these  sheets  of  pictures  and  symbols  for  the  candidates.  You 
can  see  examples  of  how  they  were  used  on  items  to  be  found  on  pages  15,  27  and  46. 
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Republican  Presidential  Candidates 
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Theodore  Hake's  three  vohime  Encyclopedia  of  Pohtical  Buttons 
remains  a  remarkable  assembly  of  illustrations.  This  page  contains  Cox 
items  pictured  in  Hake's  books  but  not  easily  found  otherwise. 
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The  Liberty  Cards 

The  1920  campaign  prodncccl  at  least  two  sets  of  special  card  games  featnring 
presidential  candidates.  The  best  known  is  the  Tel-Bax  set  (see  page  7)  leatuiing 
Cox  and  Harding  with  pictnres  in  varions  sizes.  Less  known  is  the  special  card  game 
issued  hv  the  Liberty  Games  (^ompan\  of  Missouri.  Lhis  set  did  nol  have  clubs, 
hearts  and  so  forth.  It  was  a  politic  al  card  game  with  special  cards.  The  cards  fea- 
tiued  states  bv  electoral  votes  and  cards  for  the  candidates  ol  the  top  foiu  parties. 

hi  the  Libert\  set,  we  have  cards  for  Democrats  Cox  and  Roosevelt  plus  cards  for 
Republicans  Harding  and  Coolidge.  But,  going  further,  we  find  candidates  from 
two  minor  parties  as  well.  The  results  in  the  Fall  election  showed  the  card  makers 
had  good  foresight.  (>ards  were  made  for  the  Socialist  Party  ticket  of  Debs  and 
Stedman  plus  the  Farmei-Labor  Party  nominees,  ("hristensen  and  Hayes.  In 
November,  the  GOP  ran  first  and  the  Democrats  second.  Third  came  the  Socialists 
and  fourth  the  Farmer-Labor  Party.  Fifth  was  the  Prohibition  Part\-  but  the  card 
game  was  only  designed  for  four  sets. 

The  candidate  cards  are  shown  on  this  and  the  next  two  pages.  The\'  are  the 
size  of  normal  playing  cards  but  pictiued  slightly  enlarged.  The  Libertv  (iames 
Company  package  is  shown  above,  reduced  in  size. 


Liberty 
Games  Company 

INC. 

VERSAILLES,  MISSOURI 


Manuficlurers  and  J*bb«r»  m 

GAMES 


^Jf  you  can't  see  them  on  sale 
with  your  retailer,  correspond 
is'ith  the  above  address. 


COPYRIGHTED  l<>20 


JAMES  M.  COX 

NcmiM*  for  Pr»M*nl 


FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

Nominee  for  Vtc*-Pr««tdent 
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Most  of  the  items  on  this  page  are 
from  the  collection  of  Frank 
Cherry.  One  exception  is  the  Press 
Reception  ribbon  and  badge,  which 
conies  courtesy  of  Tom  Slater. 
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Even  the  impressive  Cox  Enterprises  collection 
can't  encompass  every  Cox  item.  The  selection  on 
this  page  is  from  the  collection  of  Frank  Cherry. 


